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Yoo see a bouncing baby boy 


but at Southwestern Bell, we see 


the future. Because soon he'll be 


Contributing to Oklahoma school 


foundations, mentoring through employee 


volunteers, creating distance learning networks 


and supporting the academic endeavors oi the smallest 


public kindergarten to the largest university. All so he 


gets the education he deserves. After all, the classrooms 


we support today produce the leaders of tomorrow. 


@ Southwestern Bell 




We’re Known By 
The Companies 
\WKeep. 

More and more companies are choosing 
Oklahoma as a great place to do business. And 
they’re discovering why so many coiiipaiiies 
who come here never want to leave. The fact 
is, Oklahoma has a lot to offer. 

That’s why Bar-S, one of the 40 largest meat 
processing companies in the United States, has 
chosen Oklahoma not just once, but four times, 
as a great place to grow. The outstanding 
success of their two current Oklahoma 
production facilities in Clinton and .Altus has 
convinced Bar-S of the quality, productivity 
and strong work ethic of the Oklahoma work 
force; and the addition of their new production 
plant in Lawton and new distribution and 
service center in Elk City will employ over 700 
more Oklahomans. 

Overall business costs in Oklahoma are well 
below average, and with a great transportation 
network and an industry training and incentives 
]3rogi'am that's ranked minil)er one nationwide, 
Oklahoma is hard to beat. 

We’re proud that so many companies are 
discovering why Oklahoma is a great place to 
do business and a great place to call home. 
Because in Oklahoma, we’re known by the 
companies we keep. 

“'^SOklahoma 

— -r- The State Of American Business 

1 - 800 - 588-5959 

Oklaiioma Department Of Commerce 
P.O. Box 26980 Oklahoma City, OK 73126-0980 
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The spirit of Lawton is hard to resist. It’s the spirit of the 
American West... where cavalrymen fought and pioneers 
settled, and where Apache Chief Geronimo lived his final 
days. Today the spirit lives on in the museums, the 
wildlife, the people, and the myriad events of Lawton. 


Lawton 
Fort Sill 


Let the spirit move you. 

Call the Lawton Chamber of Commerce for more information at 1 -800-872-4540 
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MY EYES HAVE SEEN THE GLORY 34 
Oklahoma gave birth to more black town^ than 
any state in the unton. Are the few that remain 
mere curiosities or lessons in themselves? 
3urkhard BUger 


CLASSIC DESTINATIONS 44 

From the raountainsi to the prairies, to the cit- 


Ve never explored, OKI blesses intrepid 
iSers with eight regional guides to the best 
;sictions, summer happenings, and not- 
^njissed old favorites across our fair state, 
owns, Nancy Woodard 


OF BALCONIES & BATHTUBS 78 
Bed and breakfast inns are popping up all over 
Oklahoma, and more and more Oklahomans 
thnfpivelers and would-be innkeepers) are 


both 


popping into them. By Maura McDermoff 
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^uS^cks, massage, aerobics, okay. But sweat 
lodges and ear waxes? Welcome to the world of 
spas — Oklahoma -style. By Nancy Woodard 
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OKLAHOMA CITY 

Where the Focus 
is on 

Family Fun. 


Come eyebail-to-eyebalt with a 400- 
pound gorilla Watch chimp and orangutan 
families frolic at the Oklahoma City 2oo's Great 
EscApe, This world-class facility gives primates an 
authentic habitat wilh over 3V? acres of Iropicai 
forest plains and streams. 


And the fun doesn't stop there. 

Next door is a two-story dinosaur at the Omniplex, 
where kids can attack over 300 hands-on science 
exhibits. Horses run at Remington Park 
Racetrack, just across the street. Nearby is the 
National Cowboy Hall of Fame's premier ool lection 
of western art and artifacts, with events to atiraci 
iovers of both art and action. And don't miss 
Frontier City, the thrill-filled theme park with a 
western attitude. All within easy access from 
major interstate highways. 

Oklahoma City... rated one of the best family 
vacation cities in the U.S, (There's something for 
everyone!) Cali 1-800-225-5652 for your free 
Visitors Guide. 
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November 17, 1996 - March 30, 1997 

FRED JONES JR. MUSEUM OF ART 0 THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
410 West Boyd Street. Norman, OK 73069 / 405’^325’3272 / Free Admission / Museum Store 
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D esert dune-hopping. Water-skiing. 

Camping. Fishing. Golfing. Hiking. 
Or just plain relaxing. You’ll find it all in 

the state of Oklahoma. At , 

52 beautiful state parks and i 
resorts - in lush, clean, I 
unspoiled settings. And you’ll 


OKL.HOMA 


Parks &.RESOPIS 


rest easy in any of the state’s lodge rooms, 
cabins, or tent and RV campgrounds. To 
find out more, call and ask for a free 

Oklahoma State Parks and 

Resons Guide. 


1 - 800 - 654-8240 









A Southern Ule war dancer petforminfi at a 
Native American ceremonial dance contest in 
Norman. 

OKLAHOMA 
The Land and Its People 
By Kenny A. Franks 
and Paul F. Lambert 

This A-to-Z irealmenl of the colorful 
history of Oklahoma, its geography 
and its people and lore features 82 
magnificent full-color contemporary 
photographs throughout — along with 
21 intriguing historical black-and- 
whites. 

$15.95 Paper 

GARTH BROOKS 
The Road out of Santa Fe 
By Matt O’Meilia 
‘This is great reading not only for 
Garth's legions of fans, but also for 
anyone who wonders just why people 
become stars, and why, despite talent 
and great promise, most never make 
it.” — John Wooley, country music 
writer, Tulsa World. 

$19.95/March 

"American Indian Ballerinas is a wonder- 
ful achievement. ” — Jacqueline Onassis. 

AMERICAN INDIAN 
BALLERINAS 
By Lili Cockerille Livingston 
Beautifully illustrated, this book pre- 
sents the first authorized biography of 
four twentieth-century American 
Indian ballerinas: Maria Tallchief, 
Rosella Hightower, Marjorie 
Tallchief, and Yvonne Chouteau. All 
from Oklahoma, these ballerinas went 
on to achieve national and interna- 
tional acclaim. 

$34.95/February 

From your bookseller, or 

UniveRi^ of Oklahoma Press 

Dept. MAH2 
l()05AspAve. 

Norman. OK 730 1 9 
(Telephone: 1-800-627-7377) 



Calling All Readers 

W K Okies tend to be a proud lot. And with good reason. We’re blessed 
with clean air and good (albeit often red) water, big skies and technicolor 
sunsets, wild mountains and untrammeled prairie, four distinct seasons 
and some of the friendliest people on the planet. 

It doesn’t hurt, either, that our heritage rivals just about anyone’s. Within our 
borders have existed prehistoric dinosaurs and ancient civilizations, warring In- 
dian nations and Civil War battles, African-American towns and frontier forts, 
booming oil towns and cattle ranches that sprawled as far as the eye could see. 

Still, it’s easy to take such cultural wealth for granted. To the average Oklaho- 
man, all the above is simply a long description of what we call “home,” which, of 
course, entirely misses the 
point that these are also the 
ingredients required for a 
great vacation spot. 

We like to think of the 
OKT Special Travel Issue as 
a gentle reminder. 

Though we spend time all 
year long — in every single 
issue actually — writing 
about places we think you 
might like to visit, we pull 
out all the stops with this 
annual publication. 

Through the years, the 
OKT Traveler has been the first place where folks learned of a number of Okla- 
homa travel or tourism trends. Among them: island camping (1993), the prolif- 
eration of mountain bike trails and designer golf courses (1994), the rise of first- 
class dude ranches ( 1995), the arrival of microbreweries and brewpubs ( 1996) and, 
now, with the issue you hold in your hands, the emergence of a new breed of Okla- 
homa spas and health resorts. 

At 132 pages, this is the largest issue in OK’T history. Indeed in this year’s article 
on “Classic Destinations” (an OKT Travel Issue standard), we actually attempt to 
tackle the entire state (we’re usually content with visiting a couple of mountains, 
lakes, or Indian nations). We began by gathering tips and leads on new-and-im- 
proved destinations all year. Then associate editor Nancy Woodard and editorial 
intern Aimee J. Downs divided the state into eight bite-size regions and spent weeks 
canvassing them for their newest, brightest destinations. 

We’re pretty proud of what they found — both new takes on old favorites as well 
as beloved places known only to locals — but we also consider the 34-page article 
that starts on page 44 simply a starting point. And that’s where you, dear Reader, 
come in. This year as you’re out and about in our fair state, we hope when you 
stumble on a great find — be it a wonderful restaurant, bed and breakfast inn, gift 
shop, new statue, festival, or cultural venue — you’ll think of us. In fact, we hope 
you’ll take down the address and phone number — maybe even snap a photograph — 
and send it all in to OKT. If we use your lead in the magazine, we’ll send you an 
Oklahoma T-shirt. And of course, our heartfelt thanks. 

— Jeanne M. Devlin 



New shops and eateries pop up with increasing 
regularity in the resort community of Grove in 
northeastern Oklahoma. 
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Best Western Is OK 




1 WIU4> 
ROGERS 






We’ve got you iBOvered no ittjttter wl^»e yoi 
For reservations or information, call 1-800-338 
Actually, the Best. As in Best Western. And that’s 


to stay in the sooner state. 
-8163. The sooner the better. 
OK. 


ADA 

Best Bainlree Motor 

Inn 

ALTUS 

Best Western Altus 

ARDMORE 

Best Western Ardmore Inn 

ATOKA 

Best Western Atoka Inn 

BARTLESVILLE 

Best Western W^ton Inn 


GLINTON 

Best W&stem TMe Wirtcis 
Courtyard Inn 

DURANT 

Best Western Markita Itm 

EL RENO 

Best Western Inn at | 

ELK CITY . . 

Best Western Elk City Inn 

ENID 

Best Western Inn 


LAWTON 

Best Wfestem Sandpiperlnn 

MIAMI 

Best Western Inn of Miami 

MUSKOGEE 

Western TYade Winds Inn 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

Best Western Saddleback Inn 

Best Western Santa Fe Inn 

Best Western 
TYade Winds Central Inn 


OKLAHOMA CITY AREA 
CMOORE) 

Best Western Crossroads Inn 

OKMULGEE 

Best Western Okmulgee 

OWASSO 
(TULSA AREA) 

Best Western Owassn Inn & 
Suites 

PERRY 

Best Western Cherokee Strip 
Mote! 


SAND SPRINGS 
(TULSA AREA) 

Best Western Sand Springs 
Inn and Suites 

SHAWNEE 

Best Western 
Cinderella Motor Inn 

STILLWATER 

Best Western Stillwater 

STROUD 

Best Wfeslern 
Stroud Motor Lodge 


CHECOTAH 

Best Western La Donna Inn 

CHICKASHA 

Best Western Inn 

CLAREMORE 

Beat Western Will Rogers inn 


GLENPOOL 

(TU15AAREA) 

Beat Wfestem GlenpoolAblsa 

GUTHRIE 

Best Western Territorial Inn 

GUYMON 

Best Western Tovviisman Inn 



PONCA CITY 

Best Western Thunderbird Motel 

POTEAU 

Best Western Tiraders Inn 

SALLISAW 

Best, \\festem 
Blue Ribbon Motor Inn 


TULSA 

Beat Weatem Airport 
Best Western 
TYade Winds Central Inn 
Best Western 
TYade Winds East inn 


WEATHERFORD 

Best Western Mark Motor Hotel 


VbuR Best Bet Is A Best Western. 

Best Western hotels are independently owned and operated. 

3,600 Locations Worldwide 


For reservations stop by any best western or call 1-800-338-8163 

Book our hotels on the Travel Web: http://www,bestwestern.cQrni/best.html 





SEEING DOUBLE? 

How man/ different versions of the 
Oklahoma magaiine do you publish??? My 
January 1997 cover shows a Christmas tree; 
Wal-Mart's has a snow scene* And the con- 
tents of each is different??? 

I have recently moved back to Oklahoma 
after a fifty-five year absence in Texas* 


Texas has a magazine that covers the parks 
and outdoors and another Texas Highways. 
We also take Arizona Highways (thirty 
years) and New Mexico magazine, as we 
have spent much time in both states and still 
enjoy the articles and events. I don't think 
they ever publish but one magazine for all 
outlets... 

Was glad that Oklahoma had such a 
magazine of places and events — only wish 
it were monthly (like Texas's and New 
Mexico's). It's very well put together, ed- 
ited, and the pictures super (almost as good 
as Arizona Highways) but better than New 
Mexico's. 

Especially enjoyed the article on the Irish 
thatching at the Oklahoma City Zoo and 
''The Age of Cedar." I know price is based 
on circulation and advertising... seems you 
could publish twelve issues for $27 and sttU 
be in the ballpark. 

LC. “Jack'' Estes 
Tahlequah 

Fir sit we'd like to say welcome back to 
Oklahoma andy yeSt onr December 1996- 


January 1997 issue did have two different 
covers. Our reasoning? The Christmas cedar 
co ver had long been planned far subscribers 
since it would be out in their homes during the 
holidays; the winter scene was put on 
newsstand copies because the magazine has to 
look interesting to shoppers until February 
long after they've put their Christmas 
decorations back in the attic. 

As for publishing twelve issues of OKT for 
$27 a year. ..hmmm? 

WINTER'S WORK 

Thank you for a truly delightful and in- 
formative magazine. I especially enjoy the 
articles and pictures of the Talimena Drive 
and Blackfork Mountain area by Bill Tiffee 
(December 1 996- January 1997). 

1 was born in the area and grew up on the 
banks of Big Creek at the foot of Blackfork 
Mountain. It is a beautiful example of 
Gods handiwork, and we go home every 
chance we get. 

Bill catches the wilderness at enchanting 
times in all its natural beauty, and thanks 



Explore a Nation in 
Your Own Backyard 


• Cherokee Nation Gift Shops 

• Restaurant of the Cherokees 

• Cherokee Heritage Center 

• Outpost Convenience Stores 

• Cherokee National Holiday 

• Tahlonteeskee Courthouse 

• Bingo Outposts 

• Crosswinds 
Golf Course 


^ illi. 'fj 

ntinois River hy OdvitJ 

iJfe ill 




Call 1-800-850-0348 for tourist iriformation 
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to you and Bill, we get to see our little piece 
of heaven a little more often. 

Ruth (Taylor) Watson 
Vian 

TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE? 

I believe there is an error in the article 
^'Putting on the Glitz” on page 83 of the 
lanuary 1997 issue. The article states: 
“Back in 1 963 when the tower was designed 
for United Founder *s Life by the Oklahoma 
City architecture firm of HTB, only two 
such restaurants existed on the planet — one 
in Seattle, the other in Germany.” 

Strangely enough, in 1969 I took guests 
from Germany to the revolving restaurant 
in Niagara Falls for a most pleasant break- 
fast. The restaurant at that time was not 
new. I feel certain that it had been there for 
several years. 

1 am a native Oklahoman and have read 
this magazine for several years, so 1 am 
aware of your desire for accuracy. 

J, Fiyhover 
Hawley, Pennsylvania 


Your letter sparked our curiosity toOj so we 
made a few calls. Seems construction of the 
Skyhri Tower in Niagara Falls, Canada, 
began in May of 1 964, and it opened October 
6, J 965. It does not predate Oklahoma City's 
but is counted among the twelve revolving 
restaurants in the world now. 

A Skylon spokesperson says their revolving 
restaurant has been in continual operation 
since its opening and remains a popular 
tourist destination (standing 520 feet from its 
hasCy it has two dining rooms — one that 
revolves and one in the stationary^ summit of 
the tower from which diners can see the falls). 

DON'T WORRY, BE HAPPY 

I look forward to the new issue every 
other month, although I was very disap- 
pointed in the lanuary 1997 issue. 

On page 34, there is a depressing, sad 
stoiy^ called “Until We Meet Again." It con- 
tained murder, hate, disappointments, and 
sadness. It*s always sad to see families sepa- 
rated, and everything about war is depress- 
ing. So what does this story have to do with 


Oklahoma? 

Also, I did not like the Japanese story on 
page 58 nor the story on page 52. 

I just like up-to-date and historical pieces 
about Oklahoma — like businesses and 
places and arts and crafts of Oklahoma — 
only. 

I^nora Taylor 
Tahlequah 

Until We Meet Again" was from a new 
book by Michael Korenblit of Oklahoma City. 
It told the story of his parents' experience in 
the Holocaust and how they found their way 
to Oklahoma after the war. The couple still 
make their home in Ponca City, Numerous 
members of our staff found the excerpt so 
moving we read (and recommend) the book 

Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of 
its readers and prints letters on a space- 
available basis. Letters are subject to editing 
and must be signed. Send them toOklaJioma 
Today, Attn. Edhordn-Chief P.O. Box 
53384, Oklahoma C/fy, OK 73152, or fax 
them to (405) 522-4588. 





Look Who Dropped By. 

A curious buffalo wanders up to your window, 
deer frolic on the road, a Longhorn ambles across 
your car s path. Where else can you get this close 
to wildlife? Come to Woolaroc, where animals 
abound on the 3,600 acre ranch retreat of 
Oklahoma oilman Frank Phillips. 

Located just 12 miles southwest of Bartlesville 
on State Highway 123, Woolaroc also houses a 
Museum with works by Russell, Remington and 
Moran and historic Lodge. Admission is always 
free for children 15 and under. For more 
information, call (918) 336-0307* 

Get Close to Nature 

WOOIAROC 
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Parsley, sage, 
rosemary, & thyme 
the harvest that 
begat a cottage 
business. 


GARDEN 

SOOTHERS 

Buckner’s spa-quality 
oils use botanicals 
chosen for their 
healing properties 
(roses, amaranth, 
lavender) in sweet 
almond oil — it 
absorbs into the skin 
better than cheaper 
oils. French vanilla 
bath oil in a hand- 
blown French bottle. 
$23.99. 


PASS THE GARLIC 

Lemon pepper garlic oil (“it’s real 
garlicky,” says Buckner) can be used to 
baste meat or saute vegetables. $12. 


HOT OIL 

Joyce Buckner 
grows tabasco 
and Serrano 
peppers in her 
back yard, then 
suspends each in 
champagne 
vinegar to make 
two hot pepper 
sauces. (“The 
serrano is the 
hottest.”) $4.95 
each. 
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VIVA ITALY 

This red wine Italian vinegar (seasoned with 
basils oregano* thyme, and garlic) makes a fine 
alternative to salt or butter. It^s Buckner's 
m ost pop u 1 a r item . $14. 


NOT YOUR MOTHER'S 
VINEGAR 

Herb vinegars are only as good as 
their vinegarj Buckner starts with 
smooth champagne and wine 
vinegars to which she adds herbs 
like chives and thyme (tall bottle) 
or rosemary (short bottle). The 
bottle determines the price. 
$5.95-7.95. 


GINGERBREAD 

REDUX 

Nutmeg, aUspice, 
orange* and dove 
give cranberry^ 
spice olive oil its 
sweet, fruit}'^ taste. 
Throw it into a 
brownie mix in 
place of vegetable 
oil or use as a 
marinade for pork. 
$14. 


Photography by David Crenshaw 



JOYCE BUCKNER 


Long before herbal vinegars or flavored oils be- 
came as commonplace asy weth oil and vinegaTj 
Joyce Bitckner bottling botanicals and fresh 
herbs in her Tiika home. Buckner first saw herbs 
floating in vhtegar and oil in pictures; in 1992 she 
tracked dowti a book on the subject the hopes of 
making afewp resen ts. A year later when she set on r 
to open a home-based btisinesst she remembered how 
much she had enjoyed making the pretty vinegars— 
and how much others had liked receiving them. 

Though armed with twenty years of advertising 
and marketing experience {most recently for the 
Tulsa Philharmomejt what appealed most ta 
Buckner about herbah the chance to get her 
hands dirty— literally. '7 told myself even if it's a 
total failure^ at least Tm doing something I like, ” re- 
called Buckner. like to grow tfti/igs. ” 

Her initial research showed most literature on 
bottling ^ofon kah was poor — if not deadly. *‘Noth- 
ing evil grows in vinegar because its addiCt^ ex- 
plained Bucknert **but if you donh do flavored oils 
correctly t you run a high risk of botulism — ingest- 
ing them ca n H terally kill yo u even if they don *t smell 
or taste bad , " 

Through trial and error* she dei’eloped a method 
for making dear herbal vinegars at room tempera - 
lure (high temperuttires turn vinegar cloudy} and 
for making herbal oils that are safe to tnges t. **Ifyo ti 
sell food, ” stated, '*it should be edible. 

calls her home- based company Herbal Har- 
vest (it*s licensed by the health department) and 
grows all the thymes rosemaryj basil and lavender 
she needs m three little plots by her driveway. Her 
company has thrived, she believes, not because of her 
prowess as a gardener but because from the begin- 
ning she understood the importance of packaging 
and the importance of delivering quality, *Wght 
ijowyori could put anything in a pretty bottle and 
sell it, ^ observed Buckner, "'and thaTs fine, but long 
after this fad is gone, I want to have a viable prod- 
uct wh ether iTs ba th or cu Unary oil ” —I M D 

BHcfe^fer /mi workshops (S25 a person ) Mrtrc/r S in 
Miami, March 24 in Tulsa, and j4pri/ 10 in 
Bartlesville; on May 10 from 10 a. m. to 4 pjn., she 
joins other herb vendors at Oklahoma City's Harn 
Homestead for the Central Oklahoma HerhFesi 
(405/J90-85I3). (918)836-2785. 
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VACATION OKLAHOMA 

SURE SIGN OKLAHOMA IS EMERGING AS A TRAVELER'S DESTINATION? 
Not one but two new travel books: Oklahoma off the Beaten Path: A Guide to 
Unique Places by Barbara Palmer of Oklahoma City (The Globe Pequot Press, 

$10*95) and Frommers America on Wheels: South Central States (Simon & Schuster, 

$14*95)* 

Both travel books provide a little Oklahoma history and cover the places in the 
state no traveler should miss. Off the Beaten Path breaks down the state into bite- 
size sections and emphasizes places (particularly quirky places off the inter- 
state); Frommer'shits major destinations (with a few surprises) but goes all 
out on reader-service information — where to find mountain bike trails or 
scuba equipment rentak how to dress for Okie weather or book a dude 
ranch, and how to reach better hotels and restaurants in a number of Okla- 
homa cities and towns. 

The two tomes arrive at a time when Oklahoma has experienced an ex- 
ponential growth in bed and breakfast inns, guest ranches and cabin rent- 
als, trading posts and canoe liveries, and other travel services, and trav- 
elers are hungry for a little guidance. 

Still one of the best travel references to what exists in Oklahoma may well 
be the Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation Departments annual 132-page Vaca- 
tion Guide. Though it doesnT elaborate on listings (read: it doesnT distinguish 
good places from poor ones), it is comprehensive, listing points of interest, lodg- 
ing, and restaurants by city for most communities in Oklahoma* The tourism department 
also publishes an annual calendar of events* Both are available free by writing: Oklahoma 
Tourism and Recreation, Travel and Tourism Division, 15 N. Robinson, Suite 800, Okla- 
homa City, OK 73 1 02, or by calling (800) 652-6552 or, if in Oklahoma City, (405) 52 1-2409. 






BE/V/EROKIA 
COWCHIPCAriW 
VELCBPg TBU 


BEAVER 


Phone 








Tourism officials have divided Okla- 
homa into six distinct regions — Red Car- 
pet Country in the northwest, Frontier 
Country in the center, Green Country in 
the northeast, Kiamichi Country in the 
southeast, Lake Country in the 
southcentral part of the state, and Great 
Plains Country in the southwest Each 
region publishes its own free guide to at- 
tractions; to obtain one, contact: 

• Red Carpet Country (northwest), 
Drawer B, Alva, OK 73717, or call 
(800) 447-2698 or (405) 327-4918. 

* Frontier Country {central), Box 187, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73101, (405) 272- 
9443. 

* Green Country (northeast), 616 S. 
Boston, Suite 402, Tulsa, OK 74119, 
(918) 599-7546, 

• Kiamichi Country (southeast), PO 
Box 638, Wilburton, OK 74578, (918) 
465-2367 or (800) 722-8180. 

• Lake Country (southcentral), Box 
456, Davis, OK 73030-0456, (405) 
369-3392. 

* Great Plains (southwest), Box 249, 
Burns Flat, OK 73624, (405) 482- 
6160. 


HUNTING & FISHING 
REGULATIONS 

Licenses for both hunting and fishing 
are required for anyone older than six- 
teen. Both are available from the Depart- 
ment of Wildlife Conservation, 1801 K. 
Lincoln, Oklahoma City, OK 73105. 

EMERGENCIES 

For police, an ambulance, or the fire 
department in most cities and towns, dial 
911. In smaller communities and rural 
areas, dial 0 for the operator and he will 
connect you to whatever emergency ser- 
vice is needed. Cellular phone users can 
dial *55. 

FOR ROAD & WEATHER 
CONDITIONS 

(405) 425-2385 

FOR TURNPIKE TOLLS & ACCESS 

(405) 425-3600 

TIME ZONE 

Oklahoma is on Central Standard 
Time from the last Sunday of October 
until the first Sunday in April (otherwise 


OKLAHOMA 


Are/i; 69,903 square miles 
(of which U224 are water) 

BORDERS 

Neiv Mexkoy Colorado, KaasaSf 
Missouri, Arkamas, Texas 

POPULATION 

3,2?Z?00(l995cemusest) 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

225 miles NW of Beavers Bend 
327 miles SB of Boise City 
204 miles N of Dallas 
84 miles S£ of Enid 
98 miles NE of Lawton 
1 15 miles SW of Tulsa 

TULSA 

236 miles NW of Beavers Bend 
394 miles E of Boise City 
124 miles E of Enid 
212 miles NE of Lawton 
1 15 miles NE of Oklahoma City 
340 miles SW ofSL Louis 

LAWTON 

200 miles E of Amarillo 
245 miles NW of Beavers Bend 
355 miles SE of Boise City 
149 miles SW of Bnid 
1 15 miles SW of Oklahoma City 
212 miles SW of Tulsa 
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It IS on Daylight Savings Time). The one 
exception: the town of Kenton in the 
westernmost tip of the Panhandle is on 
Mountain Standard Time. 

WHERE THE TRIBES ARE 

The 37 federally recognized Indian 
nations that reside in Oklahoma have 
historic landmarks throughout the 
state — old tribal capitols, mission 
schools^ dance grounds — but remember, 
tribes are also modern functioning na- 
tions that in some instances issue their 
own license plates, maintain their own 
police forces, and are as comfortable lob- 
bying in Washington as walking the 
streets of Muskogee. 

Most maintain tribal offices — often 
near where the tribe either originally re- 
sided, camped, or was relocated (by 
treaty or force) by the U.S. government. 
Some tribes operate tribal heritage cen- 
ters, museums, and dance grounds; oth- 
ers run gas stations, smoke shops, and 
bingo parlors (many do all of the above). 
In the case of the Cherokee ( the nation *s 
largest Indian nation), the tribe stages the 
Trail of Tears drama each summer in its 
own outdoor amphitheater and mans a 
newly renovated living history village 
and museum (both south of Tahlequah). 

GET YOUR KICKS IN OKLAHOMA 



Oklahoma has more driveable miles of 
the Mother Road than any other state In 
the Union. Must-see stops along the 
route: the totem poles of Foyil, the blue 
whale of Catoosa, Arrowwood Trading 
Post near Claremore, the round barn in 
Arcadia, the new Route 66 Museum in 
Clinton (a second is under construction 
in Elk City), and Lucille's near Hydro. 

BASEBALL 

The AAA Oklahoma City 89ers are the 
1996 American Association national 
champions (they last won the trophy in 
1992), and plans call for them to be in a 
new stadium in Oklahoma City's historic 
Bricktown sometime in 1998. (405)946- 
8989- The AA Tulsa Drillers, (918) 744- 
5901, also play from April through Au- 
gust, Tickets are $2-6 in OKC; $4-5 in 
Tulsa. 

BASKETBALL 


The 1 990- 1 99 1 season was the first for 
the Oklahoma City Cavalry (the state's 
only professional basketball team), and 
the team endeared Itself to fans by be- 
coming the 1994-1995 Southern Divi- 
sion champs of the Continental Basket- 
ball Assodalion. Tickets are S5-12. (405) 
297-3000. 

HORSE RACING 

Horse racing is an art form at 
Remington Park in Oklahoma City, 
(405) 424-9000; the track offers luxury 
penthouse suites, gourmet dining, and 
racing February through April, mid-May 
through mid -July, and early September 
through the first weekend of December. 
General admission is $2.50, $8.50 for the 
penthouse level. 

In eastern Oklahoma, Blue Ribbon 
Downs in Sallisaw, (918) 775-7771, has 
the distinction of being the state's first 
pari-mutuel racetrack. 

ICE HOCKEY 

Both the Blazers, (405) 235-7825, and 
the Drillers, (918) 744-5901, draw sell- 
out crowds in their respective venues of 
Oklahoma City and T ulsa; hockey season 
is late October through early April. The 
Blazers are the 1995-1996 Central 
Hockey League champions. Blazer tick- 
ets are $8-12, $9-1 1 for the Drillers. 
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•Governmetit 


tnie Gfiero'kee Strip ' ' 
Railroad Wmseidini of Oklahoma 
George’s Antique Auto Museum 
'Midgley Museum 
'Leonardo’s Discovery Warehouse 
'Adventure Quest 
'Robert Bartunek Winery 


/Advienture 

fij , learning cerit^t^lll^i 


April 18-20 

Keeper of the 
Plains Native 
American 
Celebration 


April 30-May 3 

Tri-State Music 
Festival 


September 4-6 

Cherokee Strip 
Stampede 
PRCA Rodeo 



Convention a. 

U 0 R E A U 


September 3-6 
Cherokee 
Strip Days 
Celebration 


OKIAHOMA 

^^^lVL^^ti:RKA P.O. Box 907 Enid, OK 73702 (800) 299-2494 


Nov. 28-Jan. 1 

Enid Lights Up 
the Plains 
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Receive a free Visitor’s Guide and register 
for a free Eureka Springs Weekend Getaway 
by visiting our web site at , 

www.eureka-usa.com 
or by calling 


1-800-6EUREKA. 


ARK aVs a S 

You wish you were here. 
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DENTAL CARE 

Twelve Years Dental 
Implant Experience 

■ 

Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistry 


NW 13th 


State 

Capitol 


►3 i H.* 

^ Sciences 
Downtown ^ Center 

Bricklownll I-40 


o 
W ^ 


Jeffrey T. 

McCormick DDS 

Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NW 13th St. 

Suite 100 
OKC, OK 73103 
405-232-0303 

I COMPREHENSIVE I 
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Tulsa Creek Indian Community 

Trading R)st 

SMOKE & GIFT SHOP 

Beautiful Handcrafted Jewelry 
Pendleton Blankets 
Indian Print T-Shirts 
^97 Pow-Wow Calendars 
Music and Language Cassettes 
A Variety’ of Bingo Supplies 
Competitive Prices on All Major 
and Generic Brand Ci^rettes 



81st and Riverside Dr*t Tulsa 
(918) 298-8912/(918) 2984226 
Walk in hours: M^S 8am-6pm 
Drive Thru: M-S 8am-7pm 
Sun: 9iam-5pnn 
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POLO 

Polo season is April through Septem- 
ber (with a break for the heat in late July 
and August) at the Broad Acres Polo 
Fields south of Norman on S.H. 9, 
Games are usually T uesday and Thursday 
evenings and Saturday afternoons, (405) 
364-7035, 

RODEO 

Guthrie’s Lazy E Arena, (800) 234- 
3393j hosts: Bullnanza (February), the 
Timed Event Championship (March), 
U-S. Team Roping Championships (Oc- 
tober), and National Finals Steer Roping 
(November), 

Oklahoma City also hosts the World 
Championship Barrel Racing, the Inter- 
national Finals Rodeo, the National Rein- 
ing Horse Futurity, and the World 
Championship Quarter Horse Show 
(among others), 

SOCCER 

Both Tulsa and Oklahoma City field 
semi“pro soccer teams — the Oklahoma 
City Heat, (405) 773-1700, and the Tulsa 
Roughnecks, (918) 258- 188 L The sea- 
son coincides with summer, and tickets 
run about $6 for adults, $2 for children. 
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liilsm ONDT Place for 


Fortune 




High stakes entertainment 
every day and night with Creek 
Nation Tulsa Bingo matinee, 
regular and niteowl sessions! 

Mora WtiysIbWIiii 

Paper and electronic bingo, 
pull tabs and much more are 
your paths to big cash, cars 
and other prizes! 

HHTIw Big Olio! 

Win up to $1 million playing 
MegaBingof broadcast live 
nationwide nightly! 


Hunters. 




(clofad Christmas Eva) 

DMfv opmm 10s30uk 
list O RIvarsMa Difva 
tofoffMHMs 010-3ra-M93 
OfficM 913-399-3S13 

>s 1-300-399-3733 


You must be age 18 
or older to play. 


Cohm Owl SnMlIIng 
IJkwARoMi 

Discover the new, state-of-the-art 
non-smoking section, only at 
Creek Nation Tulsa Bingo! 


$2.00 OFF! PRESENT THIS AD AND RECEIVE $2.00 OFF A REGULAR SESSION PAPER PACK. 

>rw» r^r rtorc<Nn v>K Offnr 




PHILBROOK 


Oiverse 
fine art 
exhibitions 

Historic 
villa - 

23 aaes 
of lush 
gardens - 

Dining - 

Shopping -- 




D P L ^ £1 


THROUGH MARCH 9 


The Phitbrook Museum of Art (800) 324-7941 

Visrf taesday Sunday Adufts S4, Children 12 & under free 

2727 S. Rockford Rd. Just 5 minutes from downtown Tulsa 


HEARTS 

AFIRE! 



ited beau^il 
tries and ^ 
gourmet food?T!^|b|ifound ' 
v»in-our CountryNiia^e. ^ ' 
FREE factory tour^: 
Weekdays 11:00 am, 

1:00 & 3:00 pm. 


Keepsake Candles 

Mon-Fri 9:00-5:30 
Sat 10:00-5:00 • Sun 1:00-5:00 

Two Miles Wt?.« Of Btmiesmlie 
On US Hwy 60 * (9m 336-0351 



TUlsa’s Rare Gem 

One of Tulsa's only two 4- 
dianiond hotels. One of Tulsa's 
only two 4-diamond restaurants. 
This rare find is the Doubletree 
Downtown and its featured 
restaurant - The Grille. Oftering 
first-dass accommodations for 
business and leisure travellers, die 
Doubletree Downtown is a brilliant 
choice tor your next hotel stay. 


Doubletree 

Hotel 

TlUSA downtown 

616 W. 7ih, Downtown Tulsa 
(918)587-8000 



ICeu Veney 


TENNIS, ANYONE? 

ADVANTAGE SHANGRI-LA 


S HANGRI-LA TENNIS PRO KEN 
Veney has coached at resorts in Colo- 
rado, Virginia, and Texas {he even once 
coached Nicole Kidman and Tom 
Cruise). Now he has brought the con- 
cept of intense tennis vacations to 
Shangri-La on Grand Lake, an Oklahoma 
resort that hasn’t had a tennis pro in ten 
years. “Coming here, I was starting from 
scratch. There w^as nothing,” said the 
twenty- nine-year-old. 

Married to an Oklahoma native from 
Chelsea (who he met while attending 
Oklahoma City University on a full ten- 
nis scholarship), Veney and his wife de- 
cided they wanted to return to Oklahoma 
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to be near family. Since both Shangri-La 
and the Homestead in Virginia are 
owned by Club Resorts^ Veneyset out to 
sell Shangri-La on the benefits of a ten- 
nis programs, “They weren't sure if 
somebody could get a tennis program 
going.'^ 

He was hired in April of 1996 and 
spent days scouring the resort's member- 
ship roster> looking for anyone who had 
owned up to playing the game. Then, “1 
rang every tennis playing member that I 
knew of," said Veney, a certified Level 1 
Pro with the U*S, Professional Tennis 
Association. 

A year later, Shangri-La has tennis 
aerobics, three tennis leagues (with fifty 
players), tennis clinics (for all ages and 
levels), tennis tournaments that draw 
players from around the region, and 
now, tennis packages for vacationers who 
want to learn the game* 

With the Grand Slam package, resort 
guests pay $158 and get a room, dinner, 
buffet breakfast, a thirty- minute private 
lesson, an hour group lesson (if no one 
else shows up, the guest gets a private 30- 
minute lesson), unlimited court time, 
and full use of the fitness center over- 
looking Grand Lake and both indoor and 
outdoor pools* The $114 Total Tennis 
package includes all the above less the 
private lesson and breakfast (court time 



CATOOSA 
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Rooms with a View. 


Treat yourself to a refreshing getaway at Beavers 
Bend Lakeview Lodge* Nestled in the pine-forested 
foothills of the Kiamichi Mountains, Likeview U>dge 
offers comfortable, modern accommodations in a 
postcard setting. l*odge rotims are appointed with 
refined country furnishings, cable TV, coffee makers, 
and breathtaking lake views. Enjoy complimentary 
breakfast by the fireplace in the Great Room or relax 
on the Terrace* Call now to reserve your view* 


Beavers 
^KiBend 
Lakeview 
Lodge 0 


A Secluded Retreat 
on Broken Bow Lake 


I K^iA 

Coll 1-800-654-8240 or (405) 494-6179 for reservations Hto&Rlslto 



State Flag 

Show your stale pride wiih iui oflicial 
OkJahmta flag flown ai die state eapiiol. 
This flag cornes complete with a cct- 
tificate signed by ihe Governor and the 
Secretary of State. 

State Flag (3'x5) $50.00 

Price includes tax* shipping and handling. 
Use the enclosed order form or call ns 
with LTcdii card orders at I -SOO-777- 1 793. 


February ^ March 1997 
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is limited to two hours). Both packages 
include discounts on the resort’s water 
sports rentals, golf, and The Body Shop 
Spa services (manicures, pedicures, mas- 
sages). 

Long known as a getaway for golf en- 
thusiasts, Veney says now some guests 
visit strictly for tennis or mix golf with 
tennis (often wives play tennis while their 
husbands are on the golf course). 

In his private and group lessons, Veney 
prides himself on giving students simple 
ways to adjust their swing and serve — 
tips that are easy to remember long after 
a guest has returned to his home court. 
Those who just want to test their skills 
against a pro who has beaten top-ranked 
Australians Todd Woodbridge and Mark 
Woodforde can do so for $15 an hour; if 
they wager they can beat Veney and do, 
they don’t have to pay a dime — losing, 
however, brings a $40 price tag. (Warn- 
ing: thus far, Veney has always col- 
lected.) 

And no wonder, the Australian was 
playing regional, state, and national tour- 
naments in his native country at the age 
often. He was on the pro tour for four 
years, played Pat Cash (who won 
Wimbledon in the late 1980s), and par- 
ticipated in clinics with lohn McEnroe 
and Jimmy Connors. So just how good 
is Veney? “I’ve beaten some players that 


are top twenty-five in the world,” he ac- 
knowledged. 

Ironically, Veney got into tennis by 
happenstance. No one in his family 
played, and Veney was only introduced 
to the sport through a neighbor who 
didn’t want to take tennis lessons by him- 
self and dragged his young neighbor 
along. After the first day of that group 
lesson, the neighbor quit, and Veney kept 
playing. “They rang my mom and said, 
‘He’s got natural talent,’ ” recalled Veney. 
Before long, Veney and his neighbor- 
hood pals turned local streets into tennis 
courts by marking them with rocks. 
“We’d have neighborhood tourna- 
ments,” he said, and “we’d have kids 
from everywhere coming to play.” 

He expects to see the same thing hap- 
pen in northeast Oklahoma. “We want 
people to think of tennis,” he said sim- 
ply, “when they think of Shangri-La.” 
— Nancy Woodard 


VENEY'S FUNDAMENTALS 


Shangri-La director of tennis Ken Veney 
advocates three stroking fundamentals for 
his tennis students: use of the opposite 
hand, ball contact, and balance. 

Power comes from the hand gripping the 
racket, says Veney, but the opposite hand 
actually provides control and determines the 
angle of the racket face. Players who have 
trouble hitting consistently, he notes, are 
often players who underestimate the 
importance of both hands to the game. 

Veney says players also shouldn*t 
overlook the connection between contact and 
being able to place shots all over the court 
(deep shots require long contact, angular 
returns short contact). 

And don't, says Veney, overlook balance. 
Good balance is the key to recovery and 
hitting from a solid foundation. Off- 
balance, most any return is difficult and the 
return stroke weakened, which leaves the 
off-balance opponent a sitting duck for a 
strong player. 


Shangri’La's Tennis Advantage School for all ages is scheduled for 
March 22 and 23 and April 26 and 27. A weekend package includes 
lodging for two nights, twelve hours of intense on-court training, match analy- 
sis by Veney, videotape and stroke analysis, and use of all resort facilities. $159 
per person (double occupancy). 

The resort also has a tennis program for kids ages three to seventeen (some 40 kids are cur- 
rently enrolled) and hosts various tournaments, including men's and women's doubles March 
15 and 16. (198) 257-4204, (800) 331-4060. 
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The discovery of oil in Bartlesville 
100 years ago helped lay the 
groundwork for the modem petroleum 
industry. For six days in April, 
all Oklahomans are invited to 
The Oklahoma Energy Centennial, 
April 14-19 in Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 

4 Distinguished National Speakers 
4 Antique Oil Equipment Displays 
4 Expert Panels on Energy Issues 
4 Advanced Technology Exhibition 
4 Games and Demonstrations 


■X?-- 


Most events are free, but reservations 
may be required. Call or write: 

The Oklahoma Energy Centennial 
309 SE Frank Phillips Blvd, 
Bartlesville, OK 74003 
(918) 336-1897 


Bdiilesville's \eltU' Johiistone / 
gusher heaiine OkUilwiiiti 's first aiiii- 
iiierdal oil (iiscorery on Agnl 15, IH9' 
Advaitved technology ileveloped hy 
Okialioina enterprises non' helps tlrire 
the H'orldwiile search for petroleum. 




For All The Miles To Come. 



No matter where you may be headed, you're invited to 
our hometown.. .Bardesville, Oklahoma.. .for the city’s 
Centennial Celebration in 1997. There’ll be plays and 
displays, parades and pageants, festivals and fun-filled 




activities. Come meet the friendly people. ..See the historic 


places.. .And travel the colorful heritage of the place we’re 


proud to call home.. .now.. .and down the road. 



The Performance Company 


' C1996 Phillips Petroleum Company 





It’s Bartlesville’s 100th Birthday! 

What do you get 
a city that has 
everything? 


^ 4 ■^rom Frank Lloyd Wright's tallest structure, to Frank Phillips' 
' mansion and Woolaroc, hts 3600 acre ranch, to world renowned 

music and arts festivals — Bartlesville truly does have it all. And 
in 1997, we'll be celebrating our centennial with special events 
throughout the year. So, come discover the sites and sounds that 
made Bartlesville legendary for the past 100 years. 

Call 1-800-364-8708 or visit our web site at www.bartlesville.com 
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I^HOTOGRArniY BY RICIIAF^D C DAY 



T ravelers quickly discern distinctions between western and eastern Oklahoma, but rarely appreci- 
ate that the differences are as much political as physical. Once this state was simply a small part of a 
vast Indian Territory used by Uncle Sam to relocate tribes from other parts of the U.S. Only between 
1830 and 1855 was the shape we know as Oklahoma chiseled out of the rest to become the new home of the 
Five Tribes — all save for its southwest corner now known as Greer County and a thin strip of land we fondly 
call the Panhandle. 

Through the years, the holdings of the Five Tribes were sold or traded or leased to make room for other 
tribes. Then in 1890, Congress passed the Organic Act creating Oklahoma Territory out of No Man's Land 
and bits and pieces of the western side. Within six years, all but the lands of the Five Tribes (and seven tiny 
Indian nations in the northeast corner) were part of Oklahoma Territory and open to white settlement. 

They were called the Twin Territories — Indian Territory and Oklahoma Territory — but they were neither 
equal nor similar. Indian Territory was a mesh of ancient, independent Indian nations formed over decades 
by international treaties (not too different from the borders of Europe); Oklahoma Territory was a young upstart 
created by Congress (and organized through the niceties of U.S. law) that would last less than a decade. 
They would coexist in their entireties for one long year. 

On November 16, 1907, when President Theodore Roosevelt signed the Oklahoma statehood proclama- 
tion, they simply disappeared — leaving only their personalities behind. 

This portfolio was inspired by ** Frontier Oklahoma: Twin Territories” a book-length manuscript by Ross E. 
Harlan with photographs by Richard C. Day. 

The Glass Mountains in Major County; southeastern Oklahoma. 
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North of Kenton, just south of the Colorado line* No Man's Land {what 
became the Panhandle of Oklahoma) was added to Oklahoma Territory 
by the Organic Act of May 2, 1890. 
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The Osage Nation abutted Oklahoma Territory but remained part of 
Indian Territory until 1906, when tribal land was divided into individual 
allotments. 

INDIAN T K R R I T O V 
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Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache lands opened by lottery and joined 
Oklahoma Territory in 1901 . Meers Junction and S.H. 49 near the Wichita 
Mountains in southwestern Oklahoma. 
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Indian Territory was actually a group of Indian nations; some of which, 
like the Cherokee and Choctaw, had counties and lawmen just like 
Oklahoma Territory, Cavanal Mountain near Poteau, 
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Oklahoma Territory had its sheriffs; Indian Territory had tribal lawmen, 
Indian Agency lawmen, federal agents, and the U.S. military. Carrizo Creek 
joins the Gmarron five miles south of this spot at Robbers Roost. 
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In 1906, Platt National Park was cut from Chickasaw land still in Indian 
Territory. The park, which includes spring-fed Travertine Creek, is now 
Chickasaw National Recreation Area. 

INDIAN T E R k I r () K Y 
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Oklahoma Territory was shortgrass prairie^ ancient mountains, and big 
skies; the high plains of No Man's Land, now the Panhandle, were dotted 
by sagebrush* 

O K 1, A H O M A T E It R I T O R V 
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Cherokee land shrank as parcels went to house other tribes; by 1906, Indian 
Territory was limited to the Five Tribes and seven tiny nations in its 
northeast corner. Winding Stair Mountain, Ouachita National Forest. 
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THE BLACK TOWNS 

S KIPPING THROUGH TAFT, 

Oklahoma, in search of lol- 
lipops, Lelia Davis thought the 
world was a pretty easy place to un- 
derstand. There was her mom, who 
only seemed to stop working in their 
three- room shotgun house when she 
had to deliver someone*s baby in 
town. There was her father, who was 
always gone before she woke up and 
came back too tired to talk. She could see him bent over his 
fields during the day, growing cotton for money, corn and 
black-eyed peas for food, and sugar cane for syrup and candy. 
There were her nine sisters and brothers — all older than she — 
who spent most of their time in school, except during harvest 
time. And there were the people in town: the mayor, hotel 
owner, doctor, postman, and best of all, the grocery clerks, who 
sometimes kept some candy under the counter. And everybody 
in town, everyone, had black skin just like her. 

Haifa century later, looking back at herself at that age, Davis" 
memories are bittersweet. The little girl she sees skipping 
through Taft was happy enough, but today her mind"s eye canh 
help roving beyond Main Street and its all-black businesses, 
beyond the cotton patches surrounding it to the all-white towns 
like Haskell and Wainwright hunched around Taft like guard 
towers, to the vast territory still further out, where Jim Crow 
ruled and blacks could be shot if seen after sundown. 

Davis was born into an alternate universe, one confined 
within Taft"s city limits. As long as she stayed inside it, she could 
walk into any store, drink at any fountain, and sit at the front 
of the class in school. She never had to see her mother call a 
young white boy ‘^Sir.” She never had to see her father slink 
into a restaurant's kitchen through the back door or see the sign 
in Henryetta that said: "'Negroes: Read and Run. IfYouCanT 
Read, Run Anyway."" If she went straight from Taft High School 

Tftrs massive portrait isofan unidentified family of Boley children. 


to Langston University as so many did, 
she might never have to learn the truth 
about the outside world until the age 
of twenty-one ^ — old enough, perhaps, 
to face it without wincing. 

Taft was only one of many black 
towns that rose up in Oklahoma in the 
chaotic decades after the Civil War. 
While Kansas drew the first black exo- 
dus in 1879, the flight to Oklahoma 
was steadier and longer-lived. Lured 
by eloquent real estate speculators promising paradise or 
chased north by lynch ings and racist laws, more than eighty 
thousand blacks came in all, creating twenty-seven alt-black 
towns — more than in any other state. Most got off the trains 
in east-central Oklahoma before the South, to which many 
hoped to return someday, receded too far in the distance, 
Tullahassee, Red Bird, Taft, Summit, Wybark: the towns they 
built circled up in the Ozark foothills like a wagon-train un- 
der attack. A few courageous settlers scouted for freer air fur- 
ther west, stringing their towns across the state in a dwindling 
procession: Langston, Lima, Lincoln City, and off in the lone- 
liest corner, Liberty. 

Built by separatists who wished nothing more than to live 
with whites as equals, designed to prove black competence to 
whites whose racism only grew as segregation increased, situ- 
ated in the countryside when farmers everywhere were stream- 
ing toward the cities, most black towns inevitably buckled un- 
der their own contradictions. But for a brief moment in his- 
tory, though, they gave sanctuary and purpose to an embattled 
people. Today, with little more than a zip code and a gas sta- 
tion to their names, places like Taft are barely remembered 
by their founders" own grandchildren. Yet strong memories 
and other signs of life remain to be found: rodeos, parades, 
and occasionally, in a place like Langston, hope of a new birth 
grander than the first. In towns created from nothing and 
nurtured on less, it sometimes seems hope can survive on the 
wind and rain alone. 




nyHE RUINS OF 
OKLAHOMA’S BLACK TOWNS 
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HEN THE COUNCILMEN OF BOLEY, OKLAHOMA, 
gathered before a photographer in 1906, they wore the 
symbols of their station with a kind of defiance: hands thrust 
into suit pockets, shoulders squared, eyes fixed brazenly on the 
camera, they seemed determined to leave proof of their success 
before history swept it away. Only three years earlier, Boley had 
been nothing but a collection of ragged tents along the Fort 
Smith and Western line. Black settlers had come to Oklahoma 
expecting to find a prairie oasis. Papers like the Langston City 
Heraldy printed on the flip sides of advertising broadsheets and 
distributed all over the South, had described Indian Territory 
with equal parts facts and propaganda. 

There was good land to be found in Oklahoma, but it was 
hardly ''as fertile as ever was moistened by nature*s falling tears, 
or kissed by heaven's sunshine,” as the Herald reported in 1 892. 
And though town lots were cheap, making a living on them re- 
quired more than “a Winchester, a frying pan, and $15.00 to 
file.” To drive home their pitch — and dupe more than a few 
illiterate settlers — editors included artists* renderings of black 
towns as they might look one day: wide, tree-lined thorough- 
fares ambling past a town as gracious as any Southern county 
seat. 

The trains to Oklahoma led to a new black history, the flyers 
implied, and in the wake of the Givi! War such promises found 
believers. Blacks came for the first chance at self-government 
or for the “guaranteed^ investments offered by speculators like 
W.H. Boley and David J. Turner. They came to fulfill the 
dreams of Clearview's John Thompson and Langston's Edward 
McCabe, who hoped to create a black state in Indian Territory. 
They came because lynch ings were on the rise in the South and 
segregation was a foregone conclusion — facts reported with 
near- hysterical frequency by Oklahoma's black newspapers. 
'The best element of race” would head north on the first trains, 
the Clearvkw Patriarch insisted, leaving only the "chicken^ 
hearted and ignorant Negro” behind. 

Hour after hour, trains squealed to a halt at depots across the 
state, their excited passengers crowding around the window to 
glimpse the latest promised land. When the steam and smoke 

top fe/f, circa 1910 Boley town council, an early- day 
Langston Catholic churchy Boley under construction. 


finally cleared, revealing spectral figures huddled under lean- 
tos or scratching out gardens in muddy fields, some arrivals 
broke into tears. Others bought tickets for the next train home. 
The ones who stayed— and didn't die of pneumonia, smallpox, 
or starvation — set about the task of building a future from 
scratch. 

They soon found that local whites lacked their enthusiasm 
for a black state. “STOP! LOOK! LISTEN!” one headline read 
in the WeketkaAmerkau. “THE COUNTY IS IN DANGER OF 
NEGRO DOMINATION— WHITE VOTERS, CRUSH THE 
INSOLENCE OF THE NEGRO! PROTECT YOUR HOMES 
WITH YOUR BALLOT!” As paranoia flared (stoked, in part, 
by Edward McCabe's trip to Washington to ask President Ben- 
jamin Harrison to appoint him governor of the state), whites 
closed their towns to black settlers. Lumber became so scarce 
blacks had to use sod or wood from crates to build their homes; 
community road-building and barn-raising became a matter 
of survival rather than consideration. 

Boley alone seems to have come through such hardships with 
its boom-time spirit intact. In 1903, week-long carnivals with 
mule races, bronco busting, and coronet bands wailing day and 
night brought in a crowd of close to five thousand. Families 
came in dozens at a time, taking advantage of cheap train fares 
offered by the railroad to encourage immigration. The Ameri- 
can Colony Company of Atlanta named Boley its national head- 
quarters and promised to send 2,000 settlers there, while the 
entire town of Rusk, Texas, simply picked up and moved to the 
town's outskirts. 

By 1906, when the coundlmen gathered for their portrait, 
Boley had become the country's preeminent black town. The 
tents and sod houses had been replaced by brick businesses, 
wooden homes, and a $35,000 Masonic temple that did justice 
to the predictions of the propaganda sheets. “In our heyday,” 
Boley's ex-mayor Sam Wilcots recalls, “we had three banks, 
three cotton gins, five or six hardware stores, pop factories, and 
brick factories. It was a place where you could feel really re- 
laxed, really free.” Ralph Tyler, an organizer for the National 
Negro Business League, would later write to Booker T. Wash- 
ington about Boley, assuring him that a “more loyal, royal, and 
progressive lot of Negroes are not to be found in any state.” 

While many black towns seemed to be auditioning for white 
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society, Boiey reveled in its blackness. In other towns, light - 
skinned blacks were generally considered upper-crust (just as 
light-skinned slaves were once allowed to serve in their master’s 
house rather than in the fields), but in Boiey the reverse was 
true, “J happened to be light-skinned, and boy did f have a 
time,” an older man told historian Mozell Hill. ''Those darkies 
in Boiey don't like light-skinned Negroes, and they show it.” 
When three women tried to organize an exclusive club for well- 
mannered, light-skinned ladies, local citizens ran them out of 
town. 

In 1912, with Pretty Boy Floyd otherwise occupied, his gang 
decided to pull what it perceived to be an easy heist at one of 
Boley’s banks. Legend has it when the last dollar was pulled 
from the last cashier, a string attached to the bill set off the 
bank’s alarms. Tumbling into the street for their escape, Floyd’s 
gang found the men of Boiey ready with shotguns to cut them 
down. “Blacks would fight back in Oklahoma,” Art Burton, 
author of Blackj Red^ and Deadly, says* “There were lynch ings 
all right, but twice as many whites got lynched as blacks, in 
Texas and Arkansas, four times as many blacks got lynched as 
whites,” According to Burton, blacks in towns like Boiey had 
learned their fighting spirit from the freedmen — former slaves 
of the so-called Five Civilized Tribes who were never beaten 
down as badly as Southern blacks. The freedmen blamed ris- 
ing racism in Indian Territory on the bowing and scraping 
manner of arriving blacks and, to show^ their contempt, would 
drive into towns like Boiey for late-night raids. 

When outlaw^s and freedmen weren’t keeping Boiey on its 
toes, The Boiey Progress, one of seventy-nine black newspapers 
i n O kJ a h o ma , p rob ably was* Th e Progress never fai 1 ed to rem i n d 
Boleycitizensoftheirduty to the race. Quoting at length from 
Booker T. Washington, who twice visited Boiey and called it 
the best black community in America, the Progress urged lo- 


cals to advance the race through industry and education, threat- 
ening at the same time to ridicule loafers and marble players in 
the pages of the newspaper. 

Like most people from all -black towns, civil rights activist 
Clara Luper of Oklahoma City remembers growing up with an 
ironclad work ethic. “My daddy used to tell us: *You have three 
choices* You can work, steal, or beg. Which one of those three 
do you want to do?’ And we’d yell: 'Work, Daddy! We want to 
work!’ ” Luper s first job was pushing a little wagon around her 
neighborhood, picking up dirty laundry for her mother to wash. 
'Tve been working all my life,” .she says. "Pickingcotton, chop- 
ping berries...! don’t care what you do, there is always dignity 
in work.” 

Luper exemplifies many of the virtues that editors like L.W. 
Warren of The Clearview Part larch admired; strong-willed, in- 
dustrious women held the black race on their shoulders, War- 
ren declared, while bachelors, prostitutes, and divorcees threat- 
ened to send it toppling. 

At least one healthy tradition emerged from such bluster: a 
deep respect for education. As early as 1905, when the settlers 
of Boiey were still scrambling to feed their families, the editor 
of the Boiey chided farmers for pulling their kids from 

school during harvest time: “You can always raise another cot- 
ton crop, but there is only one time the child can get an educa- 
tion*” 

Little by little, the lectures sank in. In a state where high 
school graduates were as scarce as the buffalo had become, Boiey 
sent a few dozen to Langston University every year— the only 
college that blacks were allowed to attend. “Once they finish 
high school, something like ninety percent of our graduates 
have gone on to college,” Sam Wilcots says* “You don’t find 
that too often in a town like this.” Another Boiey graduate, 
Ernest L. Holloway, went on to earn his Ph.D. from O.U. and 
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to become president of Langston — but not before returning to 
Boley as a high school teacher* “I gave ten of my better years 
as a science teacher and principal there,” he says. “I wanted that 
opportunity to motivate, to mold, shape, and inspire,” 

In Boley*s early years, such civic-mindedness was common- 
place, with eighty percent of all eligible voters going to the polls. 
By voting solidly Republican (the party of Abraham Lincoln), 
blacks even enjoyed a flicker of political power at the turn of 
the century: En 1 906 , Boley voters cast the crucial swing votes 
in the seventy-ninth district that sent Republican delegates to 
the state constitutional convention. But black leaders could 
already hear Jim Grove’s boot heels approaching. Though black 
activists like S, Douglas Russell, editor of the Western Age news- 
paper in Langston, tried to rally against segregation by orga- 
nizing the Negro Protective League and Edward McCabe later 
fought segregation in the court, Jim Crow went into effect on 
Febru ary 1 5 , 1 908 . Overn igh t , b I ack towns th at h ad been sym - 
hols of liberation became symbols of oppression. A grandfa- 
ther clause denying blacks the right to vote was only two years 
behind, 

LACK TOWNS HAD FLOURISHED ON IDEALISM, 
When that evaporated under the harsh light of legal segre- 
gation, there was little left with which to grow a town. Mail- 
order houses like Sears, Roebuck & Co, began to undersell lo- 
cal merchants with cheaper, bet ter -quality merchandise. When 
the bottom fell out of the cotton market in 1913 and 1914, most 
black towns lost the last industry they had left, and nothing 
could keep local farmers from fleeing to assembly lines and fac- 
tories in Detroit and St. Louis, 

Clockwise from top> Boley^s Grand Lodge & Order of Eastern Swr, 

Boley s first high schooU a Boley church, 
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Those still in search of a just, color-blind society shifted their 
sights to Canada and Africa. Two hundred blacks left for 
Saskatchewan in 1909, and a good portion of Clearview’s popu- 
lation headed north the following year. Then, in 1913, an Akim 
chief- turned-entrepreneur named Afred Charles Sam arrived 
with news of Africa's Gold Coast, A “long, sweet dream for 
Negroes" he called it, and six hundred Oklahomans believed 
him, agreeing to sell their farms and buy into a passenger ship 
bound for Sam's homeland. Only a handful made the trip. The 
rest moved from shantytown to shantytown, weathering small- 
pox and frostbite, waiting in vain for Sam to return for a sec- 
ond shipload. 

Fifteen of the original black towns still survive today, though 
even telephone operators have forgotten most of their names 
(“Summit? Are you sure that's in this area code?"}. Looking 
back at how their towns have declined, long-time residents 


play what with its annual Memorial Day Rodeo ( which draws 
upwards of fifteen thousand visitors), prison, and a local manu- 
facturer of barbecue cookers. “Boley will survive as long as 
Oklahoma exists,” Sam Wilcots says. “But 1 think the time of 
the black town has basically come and gone," 

Yet there are those who believe that today's black youths 
could use towns like Boley more than ever, “This is 1997, and 
Martin Luther King must be turning over in his grave," Taft's 
Lelia Davis says, “Blacks are killing each other out there. We 
have drive-by shootings, and you can't say hello to somebody 
without getting a gun pulled on you, 1 hear kids say, Tm do- 
ing this because our ancestors have been hurt.’ But they're not 
the ones who had to sit at the back of the bus or the back of the 
classroom. They can sit where they want to sit. But theyVe got 
to push themselves forward.” 

Black towns, long-time residents believe, give kids that extra 



sometimes sound a little bewildered, as if they fell asleep in a 
crowded theater and woke up after closing time, “When the 
kids finish high school, they leave and never do come back,” 
Cecil Jones says, “Old people are here, and they do what they 
do: they keep dying. But the young people leave,” Though the 
same could be said for most small, rural American towns, with 
all-black towns numbering so few, the exodus can feel to those 
left behind even more like an ending of an era. 

A little more than a hundred years ago, Jones' grandfather 
founded the all-black town of Tatums in south-central Okla- 
homa, At its height around 1917, Tatums had a population of 
5,000. “In 1974 we had 600 people; in 1990 we had 287. It's 
below 250 now,” he said, “The stores, filling stations, and all 
the rest of the businesses have just faded away one at a time. 
By 2010 or 2020, 1 don't think that there will be much left to 
any black town,” 

Like small towns throughout the state, places like Tatums 
have become one-company towns. Langston has its college, 
Taft has two prisons, Clearview has a rodeo in August, Tatums 
has a juke joint. Boley may still have a few economic cards to 

Clockwise from opposite page, Laagstojj children with fays, a Boley 
residence, and a Boley bank. 


push. “I can tell if a kid was raised in an all-black town just by 
talking to him for five or ten minutes,” Wilcots says. “He has a 
special confidence; he knows how to make decisions.” Currie 
Ballard sees a similar process at work today in Langston, where 
he is historian-in-residence: “Kids here don't have to turn on 
“The Bill Cosby Show” to see a black man with a Ph.D. and a 
wife who's a doctor. We have five or six couples like that. 1'hat 
tells them that a few years from now they could be in the same 
situation,” 

A little more than a decade ago, Langston might not have set 
such a good example. When Ballard came to the school in the 
late 1970s from the Watts area of Los Angeles, Langston seemed 
to be on its last legs. Enrollment was below a thousand, the 
school grounds were in a shabby state, and state papers were 
full of editorials calling for the university to be shut down, “The 
campus didn't look like the same place it does now,” Ballard 
recalls, “We had buildings with windows knocked out and pias- 
ter falling off the walls. The bus was always breaking down, and 
the food situation was just a couple of notches above 
McAi ester.” 

After graduation, Ballard moved on to Oklahoma City to 
work for General Motors, thinking perhaps that Langston 
would go the way of other black towns. By the time he returned 
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to take his new position, however, the place had miraculously 
revived. Under Ernest Hollmvay*$ guidance, enrollment on the 
main campus climbed to 2,200 in 1 993 — 'Up seventeen percent 
from the previous yean First-rate animal husbandry, nursing, 
and physical therapy programs draw students from all over the 
country, and many stay in a flank of stately new brick apart- 
ments that has transformed theschools western skyline. A few 
years ago, the football team won its conference title^ — the first 
time in twenty years. Even the food has improved. “The last 
time 1 looked,'' Ballard says, “the cafeteria had an Italian food 
bar and fifteen different kinds of entrees available on a single 
day.” 

Even more than Boley's famous rodeo, Langston's homecom- 
ing parade seems to redeem the visions of people like Edward 
McCabe. I n early October, close to fifteen thousand people line 
Langston's sidewalks as marching bands from largely black high 
schools revive a traditional “Battle of the Bands” dating back 
to the days of segregation while drill teams flash their perfectly 
synchronized smiles. State and national politicians schmooze 
in the stands while black leaders wave from their floats. The 
Imperial Potentate of the black Shrioers even makes an occa- 
sional appearance, riding in an open Cadillac convertible, 
“Quite classy,” Ballard recalls. 

The rejuvenating power of a good parade can never be un- 


Qockwisefrom top, Langston University's choir of 1915, Boley^s Main 
Street, and RentiesviUe school children. 
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de rest i mated, and it’s true that some of the university’s new vi- 
tality has spilled over into the surrounding town. The popula- 
tion has stabilized at around a thousand, and $] million dol- 
lars was raised for a new, state-of-the-art water treatment fa- 
cility. But the town of Langston has never managed to keep up 
with the growth of the student body, according to Ballard, Lake 
Langston, a mere two miles from campus, was only in recent 
years served by a blacktop road that might have brought in 
housing and recreational developments years ago. More dis- 
quieting still, Langston’s only elementary school, built by the 
WPA during the Roosevelt era, has shut down, its children 
moved to neighboring Coyle. Just when Langston has begun to 
set an admirable example for young students, it seems, its au- 
dience is disappearing. 

In the end, the only way for kids to learn from the black towns 
may be through their parents’ and grandparents’ stories. But 
even such oral history seems to be fading. “If you walk up and 
ask black kids in the city, *W here’s Boley?’ ninety- nine percent 
of them would say that they’ve never heard of it,” Jones says. 
“But that history needs to be told.” Ballard believes that the 
same holds true for white students. “A friend of mine, an Anglo, 
picked up a black history quiz in my office,” he recalls, “He 
looked at it for a second, and then said, T don’t know the an- 
swers to any of these; 1 never had to learn African-American 
history/ And 1 said, ‘Well, I had to learn yours,’ The point is 
that we aren’t the only ones that have been deprived of our his- 
tory. Whites have been deprived of it too.” 

America has educated its children on black history that be- 
gins in slave quarters in the deep South, jumps to the civil rights 
marches of Martin Luther King, and only too often ends in the 
ghettos of modern-day America; how differently would white 
Americans view this same culture if they knew all the glory and 
accomplishment that came along the way? The history of Okla- 
homa black towns would fill in those gaps mightily. 

Built on the border between pride and self-doubt, ambition 
and resignation, towns like Boley, Taft, Tatums, and Clearview 
will always evoke ambivalent memories. Thinking back on her 
childhood at Taft, Leila Davis keeps returning to the people in 
town who were less privileged even than her. “Every morning 
at five o’clock, I remember, the kids from the deaf and blind 
school had to be out in the fields picking peas and cotton. They 
had their own cannery, shoe shop, and they learned a trade,” 
she says. “ Now those kids grew up in a home without a father 
or mother, but they went on to be doctors, lawyers, musicians, 
and whatever else they wanted to be,” Like that school, 
Oklahoma’s black towns may be seen by some as a halfway 
house to true prosperity. But for a time they took in an im- 
poverished people, giving them the freedom that has always 
been America’s standard and a place to gather strength and 
confidence before rejoining a flawed but perfectible world, M 


Biirkhard Bilger was raised in Stillwater and is now a senior editor at 
The Sciences in New City. Our thanks to Currie Ballard of 
Langston Universitfs Black Heritage Center for sharing his collection 
of black town memorabilia ( the collection was featured in the Sum- 
mer 1996 issue qf Forbes’ new magazine on Aftican-American his- 
tory and culture, American Legacy). 
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GETTING THERE 

On March 12, Langston Vnwersity celebrates its cetitennial, and 
Langston president Ernest Holloway plans to welcome back three of 
the university's past presidents (WHliatn Sims of Ft. Coltins, Colorado, 
1970-1974, Thomas E. English of Oklahoma City, 1975-1977, Samuel 
]. Tucker of Atlanta, 1978) for a day of song, ceremony, and festivities. 
Langston graduate Hollis Sumo will perform a song composed for the 
event, and visitors can tour both Uranus, 20- foot- tall futuristic 
metal sculpture created for the centennial by Langston graduate and 
professor Wallace Owens, and a new centennial mural oti the John W. 
Montgomery Building. 

Come April Holloway mtends to lead a pilgrimage to Washington, 
D.C., to visit the grave of John Mercer Litngston, the university s 
namesake and the first black congressman of the state of Virginia. 

(The trip coincides with the National Conference of Historically Black 
Colleges.) For nwre centennial details, call thepresidenfs office at 
(405)466-3201. 

Through February 22, the Seminole Nation Museum in Wewoka 
will exhibit Climbing Jacob's Ladder, a documentation of historic 
A frican A m erica n ch urches. ( 405 ) 257-5580, 

February 23, Mt. Pleasant Baptist Church stages Harmony, a 
gospel celebration, in Arcadia. (405) 396-2438. 

Since 1905, Boley has staged the Boley Rodeo in which cowboys 
and cowgirls vie in calf roping, bull riding, buUdogging, and bronco 
riding. Ninety- two years later, the town's population still swells from 
1 ,000 to 30,000 on rodeo weekend. The Boley Rodeo and Barbecue 
Festival happens Memorial Day weekaid with a parade at 3 p.m. on 
Saturday, followed by a rodeo at S p.m. Oti Sunday, cowboys take to 
the saddle at 8 p. m. Both days vendors sell smoky barbecue by the 
sandwich or the pound. Tickets are $5 for adults, $2 for children. The 
arena is located a quarter mile west of Boley on Grant Street. (918) 
667-3341. 

The town of Clearview bills its rodeo on the first weekend in August 
as the ‘Tiiggest Tittle' Rodeo in the World." Cowijoys begin arriving 
at the arena Friday night, and though officially it's not on the 
schedule, old-timers know that's good time to mix the cowboys, 
watch videos of past Clearxdew rodeos, and get a head start on the 
catfish and barbecue. 

As a nod to August temperatures, the parade begins at 5 p.m. on 
Saturday followed by the rodeo at 8:30 p.m. (the catfish and barbecue 
are sold all day). This year's rodeo is August 2 and 3. Admission is $5 
for adults, $3 for children, and kids younger than six enter free. The 
arena is located a mile and a half east of town on Rodeo Road. (405) 
786-2439. 

Rentiesville's Dusk 'Til Dawn Blues Festival at D.C. and Shelby 
Miimers' Down Home Blues Club has become an end-of-summer 
tradition. This year, the theme for the Libor Day festival is 
Oklahoma’s Blues Tradition, ” and thirty bands are booked; all aits 
are either from Oklahoma or play music influenced by Oklahoma 
blues. 

Bands play from 5 pan. to 5 aan. Friday and Saturday; Sunday 
opens wif/i a gospel concert from 3-6 p.m. followed by a battle of eight 
to ten bands. Bath barbecue and parking will be plentiful. Admission 
is $12 per day, free for children under 12 and volunteers who log three 
ho urs sendee. (918) 473 -2411. 
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The Panhandle 


For centuries 
it belonged to 
no one; of 
course, it was 
such rough 
country no 
one wanted it 
either. Now 
the Okies who 
live there 
would live 
nowhere else. 


Navigating No Man's Land 

I F you were to start in the very northwesternniost tip of Oklahoma, where the state 
abuts not only New Mexico but also Colorado, chances are you would be standing 
atop Black Mesa, at 4,973 feet the highest point in the state- This is countr)^ so rough that 
until 1890 no one would even claim it, hence the name No Man*s Land. These days, it is still rug- 
ged terrains not too suitable for families but ideal for the hardy soul who wants to slip away from 
society to revel in the beauty that only wide-open spaces can afford* 

Bring water, sun screen, and sturdy shoes; this is, after all, rattlesnake country . Black Mesa State 
Park, situated twenty-seven miles west of Boise City just oft S*H. 325, offers a safety line to civi- 
Ikation (and twenty-nine RV sites). (405) 426-2222. Sixteen miles north of the park on S,H* 325 
in Kenton, the Black Mesa Nature Preserve teems with deer, coyotes, birds, and more rattlesnakes. 
Nearby, dinosaur tracks are preserved in a sandstone creek bed accessible to travelers year-round. 
Though spring rains can infuse this area with color, its appeal is not cosmetic but bone structure — 
rock formations can be viewed from S.H. 325 all the way to Kenton. A fence keeps travelers from 
venturing too dose (and onto private land), but not so far away that a viewer can’t make out the 
shapes of a formation known as The Wedding Party — complete with preacher, bride and groom, 
and congregation* 

The most dangerous spur of the Santa Fe Trail cut through this region, but most landmarks 
from the trail (Flag Springs, Camp Nichols, Autograph Rock) are on private land and viewable 
only on video at the Cimarron Heritage Center Museum. Only Atitograph Rock, where many 
who traveled the Santa Fe Trail in its heyday car\^d their names, is open to the public during sum- 
mer months as long as permission is gotten beforehand* (405) 544-3344* 

Directly south of Kenton, the northern edge of the Rita Blanca National Grassland cuts through 
the Panhandle. The shortgrass prairie provides habitat for pronghorn antelope, blue quail, prai- 
rie dogs, and prairie falcons. It is open for camping, and a picnic area with bathroom facilities is 
available in nearby Felt* Farther east on S.H. 3 (about sixteen miles east of Guymon), the 4,333 
acres that comprise the Optima Wildlife Refuge are a safe haven for small birds migrating north 
from South America and one of the few places in Oklahoma where hunters can use bow' and ar- 
rows to hunt for deer* The best bird watching is April through July, but small game {quail, pheas- 
ant, rabbit) are plentiful year-round* The refuge is geared to hunters, bird watchers, and wilder- 
ness buffs— not the average family* No public facilities, campgrounds, or picnic tables exist, but 
the refuge is open year-round for those who don't mind braving the elements. (405) 664-2205. 

A mile and a half north of Beaver (pop. 1,584) on S.H. 270, little-known Beaver State Park is 
home to 537 acres of pristine sand dunes. Though two-wheelers, three-\vhee!ers, and dune bug- 
gies are welcome, the park’s remote location and brushy trails (compared to Little Sahara State 
Park’s open sand) keep the crowds away* Visitors must provide their own dune vehicles (no rent- 
als available)* The park maintains a pioneer nature trail that runs through the dunes for hikers 
only; plans call for an old railroad bed that winds through the park to become a mile-long hiking 
trail this year* This past spring, five tent sites were added bringing the total to ten* (The park also 
has seven RV sites, a picnic area where children can play safely on the dunes, as well as shelters, 
picnic tables, bathrooms, hot showers, horseshoes, volleybail, basketball courts, and a playground.) 
(405) 625-3373. 

The Beaver River Wildlife Management Area maintains 16,000 acres for white- tailed deer, mule 
deer, bobwhite quails, pheasants, and bobcats. During hunting season (September to February) 
access is limited, but the rest of the year, folks are welcome to hike about. Take S*H* 23 north 
from Beaver three miles, turn west at the first paved road and follow the signs. (405) 259-6281. 

Dinosaur tracks near the Black Mesa Nature Preserve. 
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PANHANDLE 

FESTIVALS 



CIMARRON TERRITORY 
CELEBRATION 

April 12-20^ Bet^ver 
After A Dodge ad set at the Beaver 
cow chip- thro wing contest appeared 
in [/SA Today last year, all heck broke 
loose* “The Crook Sr Chase Show’^ 
flew the champion in to its Nashville 
TV studio (the first time the Pan- 
handle resident had ever ridden in a 
limo — or Oown for that matter)* 
Things almost went amiss when the 
champ was asked to send a cow chip 
ahead by FedEx* Seems cow chips fall 
under FedEx's definition of hazardous 
materials (some cowboys might agree^ 
but the champ got an exemption). 

Ever careful of its franchise, 
Beaver's “World Cow Chip Throwing 
Championship’' is now a registered 
trademark, though townsfolk also pro- 
mote the competition as an “interna- 
tional organic sporting event/ which 
was intriguing enough* Chamber offi- 
cials say* to spur Sports Ilhstrated to 
telephone. (405) 625-4726* 


PIONEER DAYS 

May l-4j Guymon 
The highlight of Guymon's annual 
Pioneer Days is a PRC A -sanctioned 
rodeo that plays Thursday and Friday 
evenings, twice on Saturday, and yet 
again on Sunday afternoon. Not a 
cowboy? Try the parade, contests, and 
fair* (405) 33S-3376. 


SANTA FE TRAIL DAZE 

June 5-7, Boise City 
When Panhandlers aren't throwing 
cow chips, they're likely to be found 
digging fence post holes, which maybe 
why the World Champion Post Hole 
Digging Contest is the highlight of this 
annual festival. 

Along with the fair* parade* and 
competition, the Cimarron Heritage 
Center Museum hosts free bus tours of 
area sites* including nearby dinosaur 
tracks* Black Mesa, and the three -state 
marker* (These are hard-to-fmd sites, 
and these are the year’s only bus lours.) 
(405) 544-3344* 


Going to Town 

KENTON The Kenton Cemetery is one of the oldest cemeteries in the Panhandle (it dates to the late 
1800s)* With its Wild West terrain and old-time markers* residents say it’s quite a pretty little place. 
BOISE CITY To its permanent exhibits on the dust bowl, Oklahoma architect Bruce Goff* and cow- 
boy silent movie actor Jack Hoxie* the Cimarron Heritage Center Museum has added the Santa Fe Trail 
(opened in summer of 1996). The exhibit includes a comprehensive history of the trail* but focuses 
primarily on the Cimarron Route through the Panhandle. The museum is located at 1300 N* Cimarron* 
but finding it isn’t difficult: a life-size iron replica of a brontosaurus stands outside commemorating 
the dinosaur bones excavated in the Kenton area during the 1930s, (One dinosaur from those digs 
now resides at the Smithsonian Institution in Washington* D*C.) Museum hours are 10 a*m. to 3:30 
p*m. Monday through Thursday* i-4 p.m, Friday and Saturday* (405) 544-3479* 

GOOD WELL Organized in 1932 and covering some 10,000 square feet* the No Man’s Land Histori- 
cal Museum bears consideration for being one of the oldest and largest rural museums in the state. Its 
coiJection covers Panhandle heritage* pioneer memorabilia* folk art* and an archaeological collection 
that includes arrowheads and stone tools. It is located just off U.S. 54 at 207 W* Sewell. (405) 349- 
2670. Owned by saddle bronc rider Craig Latham (he placed second two years ago at the National 
Finals in Las Vegas), The Stables is the ultimate cowboy hangout with great burgers* pool, and a dance 
floor. The place is a regular haunt of the Etbauer brothers (two of whom twice won world saddle bronc 
titles; a third brother placed second last year). Hours are 1 1 a.m* to 2 p.m. weekdays (except Thursday 
when everyone forgoes lunch so the cook can prepare for steak night beginning at 6 p.m*) and 8 p.m* 
to 2 a.m. Friday and Saturday. The Stables is located on U.S* 54. (405) 349-2230, 

GUYMON The Ambassador Inn, U,S* 64 and 21st Street* is a nice* locally owned motel with a restau- 
rant well-known for its Sunday brunch; it offers meeting facilities and The Charolais Pub dinner club* 
(405) 338-5555. Le Ann’s Restaurant at 205 S.E. Second Street has been a favorite of locals for t^venty- 
six years. It serves home-style meals from 11 a*m. to 9 p.m* everyday. (405)338-8025. Cowboys know 
their pancakes* so it’s not surprising that Guymon’s Pancake House is said to make the best waffles 
and pancakes around* Its apple pancake is made like a souffle* and the Dutch Baby* an egg custard-like 
pancake served with lemon and powdered sugar* is a local favorite* Hours are 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. daily 
(but on Thursday the restaurant remains open until 9 p.m.). (405) 338-2747. When folks in the Pan- 
handle want to dress up and go out* they often end up at The Willows* 6000 A. Sunset Drive (locals 
speak fondly of the marinated pork tenderloin). Hours are 5-9:30 p.m. Monday through Thursday 
and 5-10:30 p.m. Friday and Saturday (closed Sunday). (405) 338-4574. 

BRYANS CORNER The focal point of Bryans Corner is Brady’s Country Store* a big old red barn 
where Nelda Brady serves authentic Mexican food (she acquired her recipes from a former employer) 
on Thursdays from 5:30-9 p.m. (405) 361-2347. 

BEAVER The most prominent piece of sculpture in town is a larger-than-life Beaver holding a cow 
chip that stands on Douglas between Second and Third streets, (405) 625-4726. The Jones & Plummer 
Trail Museum resides in a circa 1904 red schoolhouse once known as the Sunnyside, or Barby, School. 
Renovated in 1948 (down to its potbelly stove), the school was originally on the Barby Ranch and 
counted Barby children and friends as its pupils. The museum can be viewed Tuesday through Satur- 
day from i-5 p*m* at the Beaver Fairgrounds* just off S.H* 23* (405) 625-4439. Last summer the Bunk 
House Bed 8f Breakfast opened at 601 Avenue “G” with two guest rooms in the basement of a circa- 
1917 Spanish-style home* Guests share a bathroom and enjoy a continental breakfast along with a decor 
based on Stetson hats and Hank Williams’ posters. (405) 625-3002. In front of Duckwall’s, a home- 
town variety store at 129 S. Douglas* a historical marker provides a brief history of the area before it 
became Cimarron Territory in the 1800s. Last summer* Bill Greenfield opened The Place on U*S* 270 
just south of Beaver. Greenfield serv^es barbecue* hamburgers, and Mexican food when he isn’t ped- 
dling his ribs at area fairs and festivals. Hours are 6 a.m* to 9 p.m* Monday through Saturday, 6 a.m. 
to 2 p*m. Sunday* (405) 625-3463. Built in 1887, the First Presbyterian Church of Beaver holds the 
distinction of being the first church buUt in No Man’s Land (it still holds services today). It sits at 307 
Avenue "E.” (405) 625-3723. 

FORGAN In Forgan (pop. 485), folks take Sunday lunch at the Sunset Restaurant on U.S* 64, where 
diners can count on finding chicken fried steaks* rib eyes, prime rib* and homemade coconut and cherr}^ 
cream pies on the menu. Hours are 6 a*m. to 9 p.m. daily* except Sunday when the doors close at 2 
p*m* (405)487-3803. 

Opposite pagCj the Cimarron River cuts through the Panhandle. 
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The Northwest 


Life on the 
shortgross 
prairie has 
given rise to 
terms like 
flatlander 
and 

flatlands, 
but don't he 
fooled— 
scenery just 
runs deep 
here. 


Deep in Canyon Country 

T he geography of northwestern Oklahoma can sometimes seem the work of someone with 
an inordinate imagination: there are massive caves, hidden canyons, vast plains of salt, and 
bald, red mountains that rise up from the earth like an alien landscape. At Alabaster Cav- 
erns State Park, the gypsum caves are not only rare (90 percent of the world’s caves are limestone), 
they are also the only ones in the world open to the public. Daily guided tours navigate three- 
quarters of a mile into the main cave; five others can be explored with a permit (special equip- 
ment is required, but easy to obtain). Tours of the large cave run 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. daily October I 
through April 30 (in summer 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.). The other caves are open 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. March 
1 through September 30 (they close in winter to protect hibernation periods for five different spe- 
cies of bats). The park has four hiking trails (one is interpretive). (405) 621-3381. 

At Little Sahara State Park, 1 ,800 acres of sand dunes are open 24 hours a day to dune buggies, 
motorcycles, three-wheelers, and four-wheelers (a $5 day pass or an annual pass is required; no 
rentals available). The park operates one tour buggy (it seats six) that gives thirty-minute scenic 
rides of the area ($6 for adults, $4 for children under twelve). (405) 824-1471. 

City-owned Boiling Springs Golf Course was recently given three-and-a-half out of a possible 
four stars by Golf L^igest. Nearby Boiling Springs State Park has renovated four cabins and ex- 
panded its gift shop and group camp. (405) 256-7664. At Great Salt Plains State Park, a new eques- 
trian trail has opened, as well as six remodeled cabins (with new beds and showers). (405) 626- 
4731. 

The Salt Plains Federal Wildlife Refuge has the only salt plains in the state and is the only place 
in the world to find selenite crystals with hourglass infusions. Digging for crystals is free here (April 
1 to October 15), and all you need is a shovel. The refuge maintains a nature trail with observa- 
tion areas as well as a 2.5 mile auto route. Just north of the Salt Plains Federal Wildlife Refuge on 
S.H. 1 1, an artesian well gushes pure spring water. (405) 626-4794. 

In the heart of canyon country, Roman Nose State Park maintains one of the state’s best eques- 
trian programs (during the summer, riders venture out on night trail rides that include campfire 
dinners and storytellers). Bring your own horse and pay a trail fee or rent one at the park stables, 
but do call ahead for reservations. (405) 623-7281. This spring, Foss Lake State Park adds a 17- 
mile equestrian trail to its pasture of nine buffalo and one albino deer (the latter is best seen at 
twilight). (405) 592-4433. 

Since the 1960s, the National Park Service has been trying to obtain the 1868 Washita Battle- 
field and make it a national historic site (this is where Custer cut down a sleeping village of Chey- 
enne in one of the largest engagements between Plains Indians and the U.S. Army on the south- 
ern plains). This past November, the 326-acre battlefield became one of only five places in the 
U.S. to be designated new parkland. A kiosk provides interpretive signage about the battle, but 
there are no interpretive trails at this time (hopefully in 1998). To reach an overlook of the battle- 
field, go two miles west of Cheyenne on S.H. 47, then north at the Black Kettle National Grass- 
land office. (405)622-3165. The yucca-covered slopes of the Antelope Hills are heart-stopping 
to look upon, but they’re also on private land. The best views are via county roads north of S.H. 
33 and U.S. 283 that pass through the area. (This past fall, antelope were reintroduced into the 
hills.) (405) 497-33 1 8. Black Kettle National Grassland sprawls over 30,000 acres, including three 
developed recreation sites with public fishing and hunting, primitive camping, and picnic facili- 
ties. (405)497-2143. 


Opposite page, the Antelope Hills in Ellis County. 
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RATTLESNAKE ROUNDUP 

April 5,6, 

Al the Rattlesnake Roundup, prizes 
go to the longest, heaviest, and short- 
est live rattlesnake (as well as the one 
with the most rattles) and the largest 
Oklahoma rattler (experts can tell by 
the color if it’s a native or not). 

Visitors can sample fried rattlesnake 
and see handlers work with live rattle- 
snakes. There’s a free ham and bean 
dinner Saturday night and a carnival. 
(405) 824-6651. 


WOODWARD ELKS RODEO 

July 16- J 9, Woodward 

In its 67th year, this rodeo is months 
shy of being the oldest in the state 
{Hinton has the distinction). In 1996, 
it was voted top rodeo on the Prairie 
Circ u it { the c ir cuit i ncl udes Okla ho ma , 
Kansas, and Nebraska and is one of 
twelve in the U.S*). 

In years past, some 3,000 hamburg- 
ers have been consumed at the free 
hamburger feed on Wednesday. A ro- 
deo ticket includes the barbecue on 
Thursday night and another ham- 
burger feedFridayevening.Also sc hed- 
uied: a parade and a dance Friday and 
Saturday nights. (405) 256-741 1. 


CHEROKEE STRIP DAYS 

Septembi^r 3-6, Enid 
This festival commemorates the 
1893 land run that settled northwest 
Oklahoma: locals pull out the covered 
wagons, antique cars, and tractors for 
the Saturday parade through down- 
town. The four-day festival includes a 
PRCA Rodeo September 4-6. (405) 
237-2494. 


WATONGA CHEESE 
FESTIVAL 

October 3,4, Wawuga 
Cheese in all its forms — balls, dips, 
I fudge^ — reigns at this annual festival, 

now in its 22nd year. The cheese-tast- 
ing lines are long — but sampling is free. 
And don’t miss the cheese food contest: 
folks as far away as California have been 
known to enter. (405) 623-5452. 



ALINE The Sod House Museum has the last sod house still standing in Oklahoma (it was built by a 
homesteader in 1894 ) . (405) 463-2441. Heritage Manor Bed 6c Breakfast sits on 80 acres, 50 of which 
have been planted with 18,000 trees to serve as a refuge for wildlife. An outside hot tub provides guests 
with a good view of the Glass Mountains, (405) 463-2563, (800) 295-2563, 

ENID The Worthington House, a circa 1906 Colonial Revival home at 1224 W, Maine, opened in late 
1996 as Enid’s first (and only) bed and breakfast. (405) 237-9202. This past fall, Leonardo's Adven- 
ture Quest, a 35, 000-square- foot outdoor science park complete with a three-story male, slide, dino- 
saur dig, and climbing walls, opened. Designed by the grandson of artist Norman Rockwell, it may be 
the largest community-built playground in the world (CBS’s Harry Smith slid down the slide on air in 
September). Across the street, a warehouse has been turned into a Renaissance -style castle with tun- 
nels, an outdoor market, dress-up area, and plenty of hands-on experiences for children. (405) 233- 
2787. High Voltage, 3205 S. Van Buren, cuts tU steaks to order, then grills them on a 40-year-old grill 
from the old D’s Steakhouse. Don’t miss the Italian nachos (pasta chips with Italian sausage and alfredo 
sauce), bread pudding, and oreo cheesecake. (405) 237-3224. At Port Lugano (named fora Swiss vil- 
lage on the Italian border), diners get Mediterranean ambiance and made- from- scratch European fare — 
fresh French croissants, baguettes, Irish oatmeal bread, baklava. (Every lunch item is served with a choco- 
late-dipped strawberry.) 813 S. Van Buren. (405) 233-6012. 

FORT SUPPLY A replica 1868 stockade built of cedar logs opened in 1995 near the site of the original 
stockade that once stood at Fort Supply Historic Site. Five other buildings are currently under resto- 
ration (the guardhouse is expected to be finished by early summer). (405) 766-3767. 

FOSS The Portside Cafe is a 90-seat floating restaurant on Foss Lake that opened last year and serves 
chicken fried steak and hamburgers for lunch and rib eye steak, lobster, and alligator for dinner, (405) 
592-4490. |ET The deli/bakery A Taste to Remember opened in November in what was once the 
town’s grocery store on Main Street. All sandwiches come on homemade bread; they also serve home- 
made pies, cookies, cakes, and a daily special. (405) 626-47 1 3. NESCATUNGA Open since 1979, the 
Fiatlander Cafe is known for its homemade bread, buns, and cinnamon rolls. (405) 626-4244. 
WATONGA With 10,000 primitive ajttiques. The Olde General Store Prairie House Museum opened 
this past fall at 122 W. Main (the items were formerly shown at Shepherd of the Hills in Branson, Mis- 
souri). Guided tours are available. The store and museum reopens mid-March. (405) 623-2444. 
WOODWARD Saynday Was Coming Along, a Smithsonian exhibit about the Kiowa trickster Saynday 
using ledger art by Silverhorn (a master illustrator of Kiowa fife), opens May 3 at the Plains Indians & 
Pioneer Museum. (405) 256-6136. Thedrca 1904 Anna Augusta Inn Bed & Breakfast, 2612 Lakeview 
Drive, combines period antiques and homemade breakfasts. (405) 254-5400, (800) 864-8320. 

Opposite page clockwise from rep, reenactors at circa 1868 Port Supply, the TB. Ferguson House in 
Watonga, and the Anna Augusta !nn in Woodward. 
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North Central 


This region 
gave the 
world the 
great Wild 
West shows of 
the early 19th 
century and a 
plethora of 
21 St century 
entrepreneurs 
and dreamers. 


Roaming the Tallgrass Prairie 

Cattle have flourished in north central Oklahoma for centuries, and before that bison grazed 
the land. The area lays claim to some of the richest grazing land in the United States and not sur- 
prisingly gave birth to its share of massive cattle ranches and colorful cowpokes. Cattle are still 

king here and cowboys still ride the range, but the area’s most well- 
known destination these days is an untilled spread of tallgrass prai- 
rie that has been allowed to return to its original state. 

A herd of 500 buffalo currently roam 7, 1 00 acres of the Tallgrass 
Prairie Preserve north of Pawhuska, but plans call for the herd as 
it grows to eventually have the run of the entire 37,000-acre prai- 
rie. Travelers follow a county road that cuts right through the prai- 
rie and the bison herd, but folks are cautioned to stay in their cars 
and to avoid honking — buffalo are, after all, two tons of wild ani- 
mal, and stopping one on a rampage is not unlike trying to bring a 
locomotive to a halt. The intrinsic beauty of the preserve is that 
the buffalo are free to wander at will, but the catch is that this can 
make seeing buffalo unpredictable (sometimes you see the entire 
herd, other times not so much as a single calO. The best time to 
spot bison bison^ In winter, when the herd splits into smaller 
groups. The most impressive time? Early summer, when the calves 
are frolicking and the entire herd moves as one massive ocean of 
brown across a carpet of emerald green. Presently, the route 
through the preserve is a self-guided tour that ends seventeen miles in at the restored Chapman- 
Barnard bunkhouse (now the Nature Conservancy headquarters and gift shop). (918) 287-4803. 

Going to Town 

WAKITA Before Twister hit the big screen last year, townsfolk cut the ribbon on a Twister Mu- 
seum (it houses movie debris, photographs, autographs, and one of the Dorothy machines). 
Museum visitors receive a map for a Twister walking tour of Elm and Main streets. Among the 
sites: Aunt Meg’s house with pictures of its original condition, pictures after Hollywood dressed 
it up, and photos once the movie tornado flattened it. Across the street from the museum is the 
new Twister Park, where buildings once stood (a mural recalls how the street looked pre-Holly- 
wood). (405) 594-2312. 

PONCA CITY In just the past six months, the Marland Mansion’s tunnel (where E.W. Marland 
stashed his bootleg liquor) and the large kitchen (big enough to cook for 300 and now under res- 
toration) opened for tours — both areas were previously off-limits to the public. The tunnel 
stretches from Marland’s boathouse to a sculptor’s studio that now houses both the 101 Ranch 
and Petroleum museums. The 1928 Italian Renaissance mansion and conference center at 901 
Monument Road are owned by the city, but the 35-room hotel (built in the 1950s by the Felician 
Sisters) and catering service were recently privatized. Now parties of 20 or more can purchase a 
package that includes dinner in the mansion’s ballroom, a tour, and a night’s stay at the hotel. (405) 
767-0420. Go now to see E.W. Marland’s first mansion at 1000 E. Grand, as the city is considering 
selling the property. The mansion houses the Ponca City Cultural Center & Museums, which boasts 
one of the best collections of beadwork and basketry in this part of the country (the collection is 

Spring on the Tallgrass Prairie Preserve. 



The Davarnathey' Bed and 
Breakfast Inn in Ponca City. 
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FESTIVALS 


MAY FIT IN PAWHUSKA 

Mtiy 1 6- IS 

Between 800 to 1 ,000 bikers from 20 
different states gather each year in 
Pawhuska fora weekend of games and 
biker fellowship (this year a best of 
show award will go to the best-looking 
bike). As an encore, everyone returns 
September 19-21 for Biker Days in the 
Osage- (918)287-1208. 


BEN JOHNSON MEMORIAL 
STEER ROPING 

Jiifie 15, Pawhuska 
For forty years, cowboys have de- 
scended on Pawhuska in lune for a 
day of cattle roping events at the lo- 
cal fairgrounds. It‘s a chance to see 
cowboymanship at its best. (918) 
287-1208. 


51 ST INTERNATIONAL 
ROUNDUP CLUBS 
CAVALCADE 

July 1 7-/ 9, Pawhuska 
This is the world’s largest amateur 
rodeo; festivities include a street dance 
and arts and crafts. (918) 287-1208, 


PAWNEE BILL 
MEMORIAL RODEO 

August 14- J6, Pawnee 
Pawnee^s reenactment of the Pawnee 
Bill Wild West Show^ has become a 
summer weekend tradition, but this is 
the season s high point. With cowboy 
poets on August 16, a parade, and a 
cattle drive that will see 200 drovers and 
some 40 wagon teams trek through 
town opening day, it’s not to be missed. 

The rodeo gets under way nightly at 
8 p.m. at the county fairgrounds. (918) 
762-2108. 


PONCA INDIAN POWWOW 

August 28-3i, White Ea^le 
Now in its 1 2 1 St year, this poiivwow is 
home of the fancy championship war 
dance (held the last day of the po\v^^'ow'). 
Poww'ow grounds are five miles south of 
Ponca City, just west of U.S. 177 at 
White Eagle Park. (405) 762-8104. 



valued at more than the Marland Mansion). The Pioneer Woman Museum is dosed for expansion^ It 
won't reopen until 1998* The circa 1930 bronxe Pioneer Woman, created by sculptor Bryant Baker and 
commissioned by E*W. Marland, is always on view at 701 Monument Road. Last fall, Ponca City un- 
veiled a massive 22-foot tall bronze statue of Chief Standing Bear, a Northern Ponca who — as the plain- 
tiff in a landmark case that successfully sought recognition of Native Americans as human beings — is 
considered by many to be the country's first civil rights leader. An audio history is available near the 
statue, which, along with an arrowhead-shaped pond, are the heart of a planned cultural center and 
powwow grounds. (405) 767-8888* Inside and out, the Crown 8t Rose English Pub & Restaurant at 
721 N. 14th Street looks like the real thing, and well it should. Most of the furnishings and dinnerware 
(including two red cast-iron English telephone booths at 1,003 pounds each) were shipped from Great 
Britain to Ponca City, and the owner^ if not English, is at least an Irishman, The pub senses eight beefs 
on tap (six of which are Irish or English imports), and the menu is 70 percent traditional Irish and English 
fare — from shepherd's pie to Scotch eggs (hard-boiled eggs wrapped in English sausage, coated with 
bread crumbs, and cooked until golden), Wednesday and Saturday from 2:30-4 p.m*, high tea (cu- 
cumber sandwiches, scones, pastries) is servedj reservations required. Closed Sunday. (405) 762-8489. 
Travelers detour to the Ponca City Municipal Airport to eat made- from -scratch Mexican food at 
Enrique's Cafe. House specialties: a chicken sour cream enchilada dinner and the Texas burrito. (405) 
762-5507. The Rose Stone Inn at 120 S* Third Street was once a bank building; the 25-room inn is 
decorated with furniture the owner made himself, and each room has a private bath. (405) 765-5699, 
(800) 763-9922. 

RED ROCK The Homestead Bed 8c Breakfast, located on the 400 -acre working GT Ranch, opened 
last summer in a modern pioneer-style cabin built with logs from Eufaula and a fireplace made from 
Oklahoma flint. The GT Ranch raises Longhorn cattle, so guests get not only a private bath but a coun- 
try breakfast that includes Longhorn bacon* The inn’s restaurant (serving Longhorn steaks) is open by 
reservation* (405) 725-3400* 

HOMINY The Hominy Mural Festival won't happen this year, but Cha" Tullis plans to unveil a 1 2,000 
pound steel sculpture of a war party on horseback (with parts that move in the wind) entitled New 
Territory by spring. The war party, situated on the ridge of Hominy Hill, overlooks Hominy's Main 
Street. (918) 885-4939. 

STILLWATER Travelers w411 find in a restored circa 1898 downtown building the only Cottontail 
Originals corporate store in the world. The Stillwater-based clothing company sells childrens wear under 
the Cottontail label in fine stores around the globe— from Japan to South Africa, (405) 624-9360, 
PERKINS Prairie's Edge Fountain & Grill, 102 S. Main Street, opened last year in a turn-of-the-cen- 
tury building and serves homemade breads, cobblers, cinnamon rolls, and chicken fried steak* The res- 
taurant also operates a soda fountain. (405) 547-2461. 

The Drummond House in Hominy, Standing Bear hi Ponca City, the once buried stati 4 e of Lydie 
Marland in Ponca City, and Cottontail Originals in Stillwater. 
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The Northeast 


The Cherokee 
settled it, oil 
built it, Woody 
Guthrie sang 
about it, and 
John Steinbeck 
misrepresented 
it— and that 
was just for 
starters. 


Those Oklahoma Hills 

F or those who have traveled through the green woods and hills of northeastern Oklahoma, it 
probably comes as no surprise that this region has more state parks than any other. Indeed 
so many fine ones exist, it can be easy to overlook little Jewels like Greenleaf State Park, which 
in 1996 received the Oklahoma Tourism and Travel Industry award for native beauty. In fact, 
when volunteers decided to build a truly handicap accessible cabin for the physically challenged 
in a state park, they chose Greenleaf. The cabin sits on the banks of Greenleaf Lake and every- 
thing from the picnic and grilling areas to the fishing dock are easy to navigate with a wheelchair. 
It's now one of the most firequently asked for cabins in the entire park system. (918) 487-5196. 
Besides 106 lodge rooms and 44 cabins, Sequoyah State Park and Western Hills Guest Ranch re- 
cently opened a bunk house that sleeps 46 people (great for family reunions). By late spring, the 
park plans to have its physical fitness trail — partly handicap accessible — rebuilt. (918) 772-2545, 
(918) 772-2046. When Dripping Springs State Park opens this summer three miles west of Siloam 
Springs, it wall claim one of the tallest waterfalls in the slate — some 77 feet high. With nine differ- 
ent types of ferns and seven different mosses, it should come as no surprise that this was the place 
the author had in mind when she wrote Where the Red Fern Grows* (918) 253-8790. 

Going to Town 

BARTLESVILLE Shin'enkan, the architectural jewel of a house built by Oklahoma architect Bruce 
Goff, burned in December; now an exhibit of what the community lost to flames is up at the 
Bartlesville Museum in the Price Tower, Frank Lloyd Wright's 19-story glass and copper sky- 
scraper (completed in 1956), Tours available. (918) 336-4949. The Bartlesville Coffee & Tea Em- 
porium, 322 S* lohnstone, opened last fall; visitors can watch coffee beans from 20 countries roasted 
to order, borrow a book, and have lunch or, on Friday and Saturday, dinner. Closed Sundays. 
(918) 336-5000, At Pies 8c Such, 216 S*E. Second Street, the entire menu — from cookies to bread 
to sandwiches — is homemade but pies sold by the slice are the mainstay (rhubarb strawberry, 
chocolate, blackberry). Closed Saturday and Sunday* (91 8) 337-3620. Woolaroc — Frank Phillips* 
rural retreat turned museum and wildlife refuge — opens an oil history area near the Phillips* mau- 
soleum this April* (918) 336-0307. 

AFTON Darryl Starbird built the first custom car with a bubble top in 1959; in 1995, he opened 
his own 1 2,000-square- foor museum featuring 20 of his futuristic- looking automobiles* The 
museum, open March 15 to November 29, is hard to miss — three monster trucks designed by 
Starbird's son sit outside. (918) 257-4234, CHOUTEAU Three Amish bakeries operate in this 
town of 1,771 — producing homemade breads, pies, cinnamon rolls, and jams. Chet 8c Beth's, 
however, is the only one with a pay phone — (918) 476-9055. Closed Sunday, Numerous Amish 
families serve dinners for groups (some cater to groups as large as 150), but reservations must be 
booked in writing. Call the chamber at (918) 476-8222 for addresses. 

CLAREMORE The Will Rogers Memorial Museum has added a movie theater (bringing the to- 
tal to seven) and turned a conference room into a gallery that tells about Will Rogers* life on the 
lecture tour and exhibits paintings of Rogers (all by Oklahoma artist Charles Banks Wilson). (918) 
341-0719. FORT GIBSON The Fort Gibson Historic Site now has a museum and an interpre- 
tive trail that takes visitors through a network of Civil War trenches, fort ruins, a replica 1 824 log 
fort, and original 1800s buildings still intact (hospital, bakery, and commissary). (918) 478-4088. 

Opposite pagCt Tutsa skyline. Sail isaw State Park, Praying Hands at Oral Roberts University in 
Tidsa, Prairie Song in Dewey. 
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HACK EAST 

FESTIVALS 


AZALEA FESTIVAL 

April 5-20, Muskogee 
The arrival of azalea blossoms in 
Honor Heights Park Is feted with a pa- 
rade (April 1 2), an afternoon blues con- 
cert (April 19)i and an Indian market 
(April 12 and 13), 

Art Under the Oaks runs for two 
days (8 ann, to 5 p.m.) on the grounds 
of the Five Civilized Tribes Museum. It 
includes tribal dances, Native American 
food (grape dumplings, Indian tacos, 
fry bread), storytellers, basket weaving 
and pottery making demonstrations, 
and even a blow gun competition. 
(918)684-6363. 


OK MOZART FESTIVAL 

Jmie 13-21, Bartlesville 
The largest musical festival in the 
state {35,000 to 40,000 people from 38 
states and five countries attended last 
year), OK Mozart is built around its 
orchestra-in -reside nee, the Solisti New 
York Orchestra. 

The biggest draw of the week’s seven 
major concerts is the Woolaroc Out- 
door Concert, set for |une 18 this year* 
People bring picnic dinners and 
iawiichairs and sit outside while the 
Solisti performs by Clyde Lake. (The 
finale includes fireworks*) 

Violinist Itzhak Perlman and pianist 
Peter Nero are on this yearns lineup; ten 
chamber and mini concerts and 75 cul- 
tural showcase events round out the 
festival, (918) 336-9900* 


CHEROKEE NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 

A iigust 2S-3 h Tail leq ua h 
Some 70,000 people celebrate the 
Cherokee National Holiday, now in its 
45th year* Draws include the chief $ 
state of the nation address, a Saturday 
parade, povvwovifs and rodeos Friday 
and Saturday nights, stkkball exhibi- 
tions, arts and crafts, a blowgun com- 
petition, and a cornstalk shoot. (918) 
456-0671. 



MUSKOGEE Miss Addie^s Tea Room 5c Bed and Breakfast, 821 W. Broadway > has turned its upstair's 
into a bed and breakfast {three suites with private baths and queen beds). The tearoom in the circa 
1915 building sells pastries, tortilla soup, chicken in a puff, and baked fudge. (918) 682-1506, The Ataloa 
Lodge, 2299 Bacone Road, has added an Anasazi collection (300 pieces of pottery shards, grinding stones, 
and hammer stones) to its permanent collection. Closed Saturday and Sunday* (918) 683-4581, ext. 
283* 

OKMULGEE J.L. Peacock’s opened last fall at 108 E. Sixth Street; it serves contemporary Italian fare in 
a 1902 former savings and loan building that retains its original tin roof and vault. (918) 756-6000. 
OKTAHA Wolfinger’s Restaurant on old U*S* 69 is a great barbecue dive that serves mammoth-sized 
barbecue sandwiches* Closed Sunday* (918) 682-8998. 

TAHLEQUAH The Cherokee Heritage Center reopens March 1 after being closed fora major renova- 
tion. New permanent exhibits include Deferring to Our Elders: The Carriers of Culture, a showcase of 
10 interviews with 10 Cherokee elders (seven of which are Oklahomans), as well as exhibits on Sequoyah, 
blood lines, land allotments, and Christian and written traditions of the Cherokces. New also this year: 
personal group tours of local Cherokee landmarks (the Murrell Home, Park Hill) with a Cherokee guide. 
(918)456-6007* 

TULSA Though it doesn’t turn 100 until January of 1998, Oklahoma’s second largest city has already 
begun celebrating. Centennial events kick off with the unveiling of A River Runs Through It, a centen- 
nial poster by Tulsan P*S. Gordon, on March 1 1. September 19-21, the “Take Me Back to Tulsa" home- 
coming celebration includes the season opener for the Tulsa Ballet Theatre, a pancake breakfast and 
Route 66 Homecoming parade, and entertainment venues throughout the city. The actual Centennial 
Birthday Extravaganza will be January^ 16-18, 1998* (918) 585-1201* 

VINITA The Vinita McDonald’s on 1-44 retains the title for largest McDonald’s in the world. Outlets 
in Beijing and Moscow have more seating (700 and 900 respectively compared to Vinita ’s 400), but the 
Vinita McDonald’s covers more ground — 29,135 square feet to Beijing’s 28,000 or Moscow’s 23,680* 
(And we’re belting neither of them straddles a major highway*) (918) 256-5571. YALE Jardiniere 
Restaurant & Plant Emporium opened in February in a drea 1920 Masonic building; it serves a buffet 
of meats smoked with pecan wood — including cornish hens, salmon filets, pork tenderloins, and bris- 
ket — and a salad bar full of hydroponic (raised in water with no soil) tomatoes, lettuce, cucumbers, and 
radishes from the owners’ nearby Norfolk Produce Farm* (918) 387-3463* 

Opposite page, Bartlesville, Tom Mix Museum in Dewey, Chefokee Capita! iti Tahlequah. 
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The Southeast 


Smoky 
mountains, 
black bear, 
and crystal 
clear lakes 
and rivers 
make this 
region 
Oklahoma's 
southern 
paradise. 


The Mountains of Little Dixie 

I t is one thing for native Okies to brag about the geographical diversity to be found within 
Oklahoma’s borders; it is another, entirely, to see it firsthand. And the greatest shock of them 
all often comes when people enter the smoky blue mountains and stately pine forests that com- 
prise the miles upon miles of wilderness to be found in southeastern Oklahoma. Deep in the 
Ouachita National Forest, travelers find the clear waters of tiny Cedar Lake. There are no cabins 
here, but primitive camping is allowed and equestrian campers have their own campground. (918) 
653-2991. The Winding Stair National Recreation Area lies on a scenic ridge along the Talimena 
Scenic Byway, and the Winding Stair Campground sits just steps away from the Ouachita Na- 
tional Recreation Trail, which offers 226 miles of hiking through striking countryside (suitable 
for both day hikes and extended backpacking trips). (918) 653-299 1 . If one had to pick the camp- 
ground with the best view, one could do no better than Emerald Vista, a primitive camp site situ- 
ated on a cliff north of the Winding Stair Campground. Pitch your tent (it’s $5 a night on the 
honor system) and gaze out over the Black Forest Mountains and Rich Mountain to the east. (918) 
653-2991. Cheers could be heard all the way to Texas when Beavers Bend Resort Park opened its 
new Lakeview Lodge on a remote peninsula jutting into Broken Bow Lake. The lodge has no res- 
taurant but the 36 rooms and four suites offer spectacular views of the lake (breakfast is catered in 
the lodge’s great room each morning). Rooms are $110; suites, $175. (405) 494-6179. 

On January 1 , the Honobia Creek Wildlife Management Area — 2 1 5,000 pine-laden acres in all — 
opened to the general public. It’s already become a mecca for hunters, mountain bikers, equestri- 
ans, and hardy hikers. Yearly permits are $1 6 for Oklahoma residents; $25 for non-residents. (405) 
521-3851. Lake Wister State Park has added new trails for mountain bikes, self-interpretive hik- 
ing trails, and an 18-hole miniature golf course. 

Farther west near Wilburton, Robbers Cave State Park cut the ribbon this fall on a new 20- room 
lodge named for the female bandit Belle Starr (rooms have televisions but no phones). Visitors 
entertain themselves by rappelling, taking guided tours of area caves, and paddling canoes. (There 
are also 26 cabins — some with hot tubs.) (918) 465-2565. 

Going to Town 

BROKEN BOW The Vintage Goods Tea Room, 123 N. Broadway, offers an extensive all-you- 
can-eat buffet daily for $3.99 less dessert (owner Valleta Lanier makes the soups and breads; her 
partner Oleta McLain, the pumpkin-pecan and lemon cream pies). Reservations are suggested in 
spring. (405) 584-2779. STEPHEN’S GAP At the West Slope Rock Shop, Cephis Hall stocks 
items from Brazil and Mexico but specializes in Oklahoma artifacts (fossils, shark teeth, dinosaur 
bones, whale vertebrate, and the official state rock, barite). Cephis has explored the area for forty 
years, and his store is the showcase for what he’s found (some of his fossils date back 10-120 mil- 
lion years). Cephis made a name for himself recently when he excavated one of the rarest dino- 
saur skeletons in the world — Acrocanthosaurus, a high-spined lizard that lived 120 million years 
ago (he found the lizard on his daily walk and plans to display it at his shop). Shop hours: daily 
during daylight hours. (405) 494-6612. 

FORT TOWSON Fort Towson was built to help move the Choctaw into the area (at the time of 
construction, the Red River was the boundary of the U.S.; crossing it meant entering Old Mexico). 
This June, college students will conduct an archaeological dig at the fort (volunteers may be 

Opposite page, Cedar Lake in the Ouachita National Forest, Wilburton Dome House B&B, Beavers 
Bend Lakeview Lodge. 
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FESTIVALS 


KIAMICHI OWA-CHITO 
FESTIVAL 

June U-14, Broken Bow 
For 25 years, forest sports (chainsaw 
carving demonstrationsj canoe races, 
log splitting contests* turkey calling 
competitions) have been at the heart of 
this annual festiv'^al. 

(Organizers expect 55,000 to attend 
this year’s shindig.) (405) 584-3393. 


29TH BLUEGRA5S & OLD 
TIME MUSIC FESTIVAL 

6-/0, Hugo 

Bill Grant, the oldest surviving blue- 
grass festival promoter in the U.S., pre- 
sents this annual world-renowned fes- 
tival at Salt Creek Park. Twenty-two 
bands are already signed, including Dr. 
Ralph Stanley with his Clinch Mt. Boys. 
The Isaacs, The Lewis Family, The Gillis 
Bros.* and The Sand Mountain Boys. 

Festival days jam 12 solid hours of 
stage shows* festivities and food into a 
singLe day. Admission: 512.00 daily (or 
S50 for a five-day pass). 

The dates this year are August 6-10, 


HISTORICAL 
FALL FARM FEST 

October JJ, Keotn 

Turn-of-thc-century craft and farm 
skills, like making sorghum* are cel- 
ebrated in this annual festival at the 
Overstreet -Kerr Farm, Admission is 
$5,00 for adults, $3.00 for children six 
to eighteen. (918) 966-3396. 
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wanted). (405) 873-2634, F4UGO The Choctaw County Historical Societ)'^ has renovated the local Frisco 
Depot and turned it into a museum (inside the Harvey House restaurant still serves pie and pop), but 
the real attraction may well be the Hugo Heritage Railroad which makes more than 30 weekend themed 
train runs between March 1 and November 1 5 — the train visits community concerts in Paris, Texas, and 
a bluegrass festival in ForiTowson* among others* Two passenger cars are heated and air-conditioned* 
and tours are conducted by retired railroad engineers. Tickets average $22,50 for adults, $15 or less for 
children, (405) 326-6630. At the Busy Bee* diners can sit on counter stools and watch their burgers fry 
on the grill, (The restaurant is housed in an old trolley car at 122 Broadway,) (405) 326-5684. 

ICEOTA T,G* Overstreet and Margaret Victor (part Choctaw Indian) were married in 1871 and moved 
to Indian Territory to what is now southeast Oklahoma. Because of Margaret's Choctaw roots* the couple 
was entitled to all the land Overstreet cleared plus a quarter mile around it. Their holdings quickly cov- 
ered 3,000 acres. Their 15- room home, begun in 1890 and completed in 1895* displayed design features 
Oklahomans at the time weren't accustomed to: inside chimneys, back-to-back fireplaces, closets. The 
Kerr Center acquired the house and worked on its restoration from 1988 to 1991 (it is now listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places), The Overs tree! -Kerr Historical Farm provides hands-on instruc- 
tion in workshops that range from Native American gardening practices to basket weaving* candle mak- 
ing, and preparing and planting an herb garden. (918) 966-3396. 

McALESTER Established in October of 1996, McAdams Eatery fk Pub, 315 E. Choctaw, offers an eatery 
on one side and a full-service pub on the other. Regulars order Beer Cheese Soup and Pam’s Caesar 
Salad. (918)429-1996. 

Opposite page, Motmtain Fork River, Hugo Train, Babcock*s store in Octavia. 
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This is a 
watery 
place of 
artesian 
springs and 
sparkling 
man-made 
lakes, lily 
pads and 
waterfalls. 


The land of lakes 

F or centuries Plains Indians sought refuge and renewal in the fresh waters of what is now 
Chickasaw National Recreation Area in Sulphur, Known as the Valley of Rippling Waters, 
the region is home to an abundance of natural springs, including Antelope and Buffalo 
springs (as two of the largest springs they produce a combined average flow of five million gallons 
of fresh water a day). The area has extensive trails, primitive campsites, and (thanks to Lake of the 
Arbuckles) plenty of opportunity to swim. Visit the Travertine Nature Center for wildlife exhib- 
its and Special weekend programs, (405) 622-3165. Nearby the Arbuckle Mountains are home to 
Turner Falls, a broad waterfall that drops 77 feet into a natural swimming pool. Visitors can camp 
or rent a cabin. (405) 369-2917, Farther south. Lake Murray State Park covers 5,728 acres and 
includes a 54-room resort, more than 80 cabins, and numerous campsites, hiking and equestrian 
trails, and (expected sometime this year) a concrete path for roller-blading and a mountain bike 
trail (405) 223-4044, One of the most striking landmarks in south central Oklahoma is the circa 
1930s Tucker Tower, which houses the Tucker Tower Nature Center. The tower offers a spec- 
tacular view of the lake from a lookout platform and houses a historical museum that counts among 
its collections dinosaur bones, fossils, arrowheads, and a massive meteorite. The tower has re- 
cently undergone renovations {new roof, doors, windows), and plans call for additional floors to 
be added to the tower itself; work is expected to be completed by May when a geological exhibi- 
tion from the Smithsonian Institution goes up. Guided tours available (and the tower can be rented 
for private use at night). Come fall, staffers plan a Fall Nature Expo with learning labs in which 
visitors can explore Monarch migration, bird migration and feeding, fall foliage, and astronomy. 
(405) 223-2109, The white sandy islands of Lake Texoma near Kingston draw visitors (and big 
boats) from both north and south of the Red River, as well as folks barrelling down 1-35, it's one 
of the best places in Oklahoma to easily rent a houseboat, and the striper fishing is so good some 
locals make their living as guides. 

Going to Town 

ADA JD opened J,D/s Cafe at 9 1 1 N, Broadway in 1 955, and he still owns it today. The cafe built 
a reputation on its pies (coconut, chocolate, apple) and home-cooked blue plate lunch specials. 
Closed Sunday. (405) 332-9750. At Polo's Authentic Mexican Restaurante, 2L9 W. Main, the 
menu is heavy on chicken and beef fajitas and specialized Mexican desserts such as chocolate 
chimichangas and fried icecream. Closed Sunday. (405) 332-2710. 

ANTLERS At The Bearcat on S,H. 3, Gene and Tommy Allen cook for diners like they would if 
they were entertaining company in their own home: fresh catfish and big steaks (they're might}' 
proud of serving beef with no additives of any kind), (405) 298-3515. ARDMORE The Ham- 
burger Inn has been an Ardmore landmark since 1938, but it recently relocated to a larger build- 
ing at 27 N. Washington, The menu still carries the eatery's specialty: fried onion burgers with 
mustard and pickles. Closed Sunday. (405) 223-7440, ATOKA Duane and Suze Pool came to 
Oklahoma from the wine valley of northern California, In 1977, they established their forty-acre 
vineyard despite the fact that they could only sell their grapes to wineries in Texas, In 1983, a new 
law made it possible for them to begin making wine themselves. The wine list for Cimarron Cel- 
lars Wine 8f Vineyards carries a definite Okie twang: Okie Dokie, Sooner Red, Oklahoma Gold, 
Oklahoma Rose, and Vin d OK (last bottled in 1 988 because the European variety of grapes from 
which it was made couldn't survive in Oklahoma), New on the line-up this yean blackberry and 

The Murray- Lindsay Mansiony Lmdsay 
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STRIPER FESTIVAL 

July 9-12, Kingston 
A higher than normal salt content in 
Lake Texoma lets ocean bass striper 
thrive in these waters and has made 
Kingston 'The Striper Capital of the 
World/’ The phenomenon is toasted 
w'ith a four-day festival that includes 
arts and crafts> food booths, and, of 
course, fishing competitions for both 
professionals and amateurs- ( 405) 554' 
4091. 


STRATFORD PEACH 
FESTIVAL 

July 19, Stratford 

The sandy soil north of Stratford 
grows pretty perfect peaches and sup- 
pons nearly a dozen peach orchards; 
once a year the to>vn gets together to 
bid on bushels of the rosiest peaches, 
eat free peach ice cream, and listen to 
music played from the city park pavil- 
ion. (405)759-3248. 


AMISH AUCTION 

September 13, dart to 
Amish women piece quilts all year 
long to gel ready for this one-day auc- 
tion of crafts and baked goods. The day 
opens with a homemade breakfast, but 
those who tarry go hungry (the pasture 
starts filling up with, cars by 7:30 a.m*). 

Proceeds from the sale of breads, 
sausages, cakes, and quilts benefit the 
Clarita school. (405) 428-3458. 


CHICKASAW FESTIVAL 

September 27-October 4, Tishomingo 
The historic capitol of the Chickasaw 
Nation hosts this week-long celebration 
that includes dances, food tasting, a 
genealogy workshop, a play, parade. 
Junior Olympics, and a free All Indian 
Rodeo. The highlight is the Saturday 
Chickasaw homecoming (invitations 
go out around the globe and some 
30,000 attend), when the tribal gover- 
nor deiivers his state of the nation ad- 
dress on the capitol grounds. (405) 371- 
2040. 



strawberry wines. Tours available by appointment; harvest is July to September. (405} 889-5997. The 
local Phillips 66 bulk dealer is in the process of restoring the circa 1930s Phillips 66 Cottage Station. It 
won’t be open to the public, but should be a sight to see. (405) 889-24 10. The Confederate Memorial 
Museum (site of the only Confederate cemetery in the state) undergoes a 1,600 square foot expansion 
this spring that will double exhibit space; the museum’s revival can be attributed to the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society’s reenactments in recent years of the Civil War Battle of Middle Boggy. (405) 889-7192. 
HEALDTON The Healdlon Oil Museum, 315 E. Main, is noted for having a first-rate display of oil field 
equipment and for the fact that visitors get to take home a free bottle of oil (compliments of the mu- 
seum). Tours available. (405)229-0317. HOLDENVILLE The Broadway Deli & Catering Service, 102 
N. Broadway, has surfaced in an old stone building with beautiful reminders of how the building once 
looked (dark wood floors, original tin ceilings). The menu is simple; offering salads, chips, soups, and 
New York style bagels and hoagies. (405) 379-6675. LINDSAY The Chamber of Commerce in Lindsay 
has restored the Sante Fe Depot at 107 N. Main and made it the chamber office (tours of town now start 
at the deport); meanwhile, the town’s brick Main Street has been revamped with old-fashioned street 
lamps (at the end of Main stands a replica of the Statue of Liberty). (405) 756-4312. The past year, a 
caboose on the tracks near the depot has housed the Caboose Gift Shop, which sells handmade beaded 
jewelry (some use Indian head nickels and pennies) and Native American specialty gifts. Closed Sunday 
and Monday. (405) 756-4353. 

MARIETTA McGehee’s Catfish Restaurant serves steak and chicken but it’s famous for its all-you-can- 
eat catfish spread. Closed Wednesday. (405) 276-275 1 . PAULS VALLEY The huge portions of chicken 
fried steak, catfish, and hot apple dumplings served at Punkin’s Bar-B-Que, S.H. 19 and 1-35, have made 
it a local landmark in its ten years of operation. All barbecue is smoked in the restaurant and then cov- 
ered in Punkin’s original sauce (people now drop by Just to buy sauce). Closed Monday, (405) 238-2320. 
WAURIKA The town is located on the Chisholm Trail, and legend has it that the Moneka Mall and 
Haunted Tea Room is, in fact, haunted (just like the name implies). The ghosts, however, haven’t seemed 
to hurt business. (405) 228-2575. What was once a mercantile for the area surrounding Waurika, has 
now become a full service beauty salon known a.s the Clipper Inn. The building was erected in 1907 and 
renovated in 1996 by a local Waurikan; it has become a local landmark. In keeping with the tradition of 
socializing in the general store, folks drop in for coffee and conversation and to sit at the round table 
located in the front room. The salon offers everything from haircuts to massages, and it’s even equipped 
wi th exerci se m ach i n es. (405) 228-2200. 


Pond scenery, Chicknsow National Recreatioit Area in Sulphur, Tucker Tower on Lake Murray, 
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Sacred land of the Kiowa 

W ithout a doubt the most dominant landmark in southwestern Oklahoma is the Wichita 
Mountains. These ancient mountains cast shadows on Lawton, but bits of the range 
poke througli the earth as far west as Altus (Quartz Mountain Is a prime example). This 
is sacred land. And its arid looks can be deceiving. In the Wichita Mountain Wildlife Area, long- 
horns, buffalo, elk, deer, prairie dogs, and birds thrive on 22,400 rugged acres. Fifteen miles of 
hiking trails provide visitors with opportunities to get a close-up gander at the wildlife. But be 
forewarned: animals that appear tame are, indeed, wild and should not be teased, fed, or fright- 
ened. As for the bison, during the summer mating season visitors are advised to stay' in their cars. 
Camping is permitted at Doris Campgrounds, and a new visitors center provides not only a stel- 
lar view of the refuge but ample advice on how best to enjoy it. (405) 429-3222. 

Four individuals born and raised in the Altus area have formed the Quartz Mountain Adven- 
ture Tours & Guide Service^ the company opened its doors February 1 and plans to offer back- 
packing, boat, and cycling tours as well as the occasional turkey hunt. For a company profile, guide 
biographies, and a calendar of events, check QMATScGS page on the internet at ww^v. in tel I isys.net/ 
use rs/advt ours. (800) 687-6243. 

Quartz Mountain Resort Park has dosed while a new lodge and conference center are built (the 
old lodge burned in 1995). The Sierra Club rates Mount Baldy a medium free dimb, and if youTe 
a hiker who likes solitude, a four-mile trail winds through wilderness at the back of the park where 
you can both backpack and camp. The new lodge and restaurant are expected to be completed in 
the fall of 1998. New this year is a nature center in the park office area set to open on Earth Day, 
April 22, 1997. ft will indude a geological and natural history of the area, and a watchable wildlife 
corner will allow visitors to relax and look at the pond (full of birds in the winter) and enjoy the 
view of wildflowers and hummingbirds. Cabins are scarce so reserve yours early. (405) 563-2424. 

Near Frederick, the Hackberry Flat Wetiands Restoration Project represents an ambitious un- 
dertaking by the Oklahoma Department of Wildlife Conservation: 7,000 acres of wetlands are 
being restored this year and an education center with interpretive displays will follow. The wet- 
lands are a birder's paradise; be prepared to see sandhill cranes, geese, mallards, teal, painted bun- 
tings, scissortails, and numerous species of songbirds. The wetlands sit on dirt roads so motorists 
should be travel ready before heading out. (403) 335-2126. 


ALTUS VaFs It's About Time Restaurant and Pub blends antiques with 20th century memora- 
bilia and a broad menu (steak, barbecue, salmon, halibuL fajitas). Reservations arc encouraged. 
(405) 482-4580. Local cydists know to go to Jones Bicycle Center (“a cyclist serving cyclists”) for 
the most complete calendar of cycling events in the area. Closed Sunday. (405) 477-4797. 
ANADARKO Luigi's Italian-Amencan Steakhouse sits on land where Nicolas Scaffetta's father 
once owned a restaurant, but when Nicolas reopened the eatery two years ago, he opted to move a 
circa 1900 farmhouse from Anadarko to the site just outside of town. He renovated the interior 
(starting with the original wood floors) and proceeded to make the rustic Italian recipes his Italian 
grandfather used to use in Italy. He still uses his father's recipe for an organic meat tenderizer that 
makes sirloin so tender it can be cut with a fork. Closed Sunday through Wednesday; no reserva- 
t ion s. (405)247- 6340 . 

CACHE The annual outdoor Easter pageant staged by the Holy City of the Wkhitas drew 225,000 
Opposite page, Wlc/irfi? Mauntains, Horn Canna Farm in Carnegie, farmer s market in Anadarko. 


Going to Town 


Ancient 
mo tin tains 
tower over 
these southern 
plains like 
totems to a 
time long 
passed, indeed 
this is a place 
to lose oneself. 
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sour H WEST 

FESTIVALS 


RATTLESNAKE FESTIVAL 

April 17-20, Apache 
This annual festival has grown to 
include guided snake hunts (Friday 
through Sunday), a western street 
dance on Saturday, the crowning of the 
Rattlesnake Queen (also Saturday), 
snake vendors, snake food booths, and 
a carnival. 

Also scheduled: music by the 

Greater Oklahoman Bluegrass Society 
and a fancy war dance competition, 
(405) 588^3257, 


HYDRO FREE FAIR 

Angosf 14-16, Hydro 
At 90 years, the oldest free fair in 
Oklahoma still uses local business 
people to operate the carnival rides 
(visitors ride for free), sells homemade 
ice cream, and hawks plenty of cotton 
candy and hot dogs. (Local business 
people own the rides and pull them out 
once a year for the fair,) 

Prices are more than fair: nothing 
costs more than two bits. (405) 663- 
2531. 


AMERICAN INDIAN 
EXPOSITION 

Angnsf 4-9* Atmciiirko 
The oldest Indian-owned and -oper- 
ated fair in the world, this annual expo- 
sition brings Indian families (and their 
tipis) to the local fairgrounds for most 
of a week. Ceremonial dances and 
competitions. Indian feasts, horse rac- 
ing, parades, and pageants are just some 
of the activities traditionatliy planned. 
(405) 247-6651. 


CANNA FESTIVAL 

September 27, Carnegie 
The 1 1 th annual Ganna Festival will 
include tours of the world's largest 
canna farm, and visitors can expect to 
see more than a million cannas in 
bloom. (405) 654-2 1 2L 



people in 1939; the crowds are much smaller today {3,000 to 10,000 make the trip) but the passion play 
is just as moving* This year's pageant happens at 9 p*m* Saturday ^ March 29 (it lasts until after mid- 
night), (405) 429-3361 . FORT SILL Founded on January 8, 1869, Fort Sill was built during a winter 
campaign against the Southern Plains tribes* This past year the Oklahoma Historical Society completed 
a clean-up of one of the Native American religious sites on the post. (You'll find it on the National Reg- 
ister of Historic Places under the name Medicine Bluffs*) The 320- foot vertical cliff is marked with a 
bronze placard on a boulder and can be navigated by following the self-guided interpretive trail through 
the quarry* (Medicine Bluffs drew national attention after a photograph of it appeared in a Time Life 
book on sacred sites in the U*S*) (405) 442-5123. 

HYDRO Last summer, thirty-four cyclists from around the world included LucLUe's Gas Station on Route 
66 among the stops on their cross-country tour of the U.S* This summer a group of Harley -Davidson 
bikers from Singapore plans to come through around June (they read about LuciUe*s on its internet home 
page WWW. geocitie&*com/^vegas-okie/index.htmL) (405)663-2341. LAWTON The Museum of the 
Great Plains is temporarily dosed for renovations, but expect great improvements— it will more than 
double in size and reopen soon. (405) 581-3460. The grand white pillars, massive floral arrangements, 
Italian chandeliers, and marble floors and walls make the new haunts of Pizanos Italian Restaurant 
something to see. Pizanos has a cappucino bar, a list of 30 wines, and each week a different selection of 
14 to 17 cheesecakes (mint chocolate chip, oreo cookie) chosen from the chefs collection of 60 flavors. 
(405) 357-4033* MEDICINE PARK Bill Patty traded the bustle of Oklahoma City for the quiet of Medi- 
cine Park, but not too long after his move, he and a friend decided it would be nice to open a tavern. 
The result? In February, Medicine Park Tavern by the Riverside Cafe* (405) 529-2555, Candace and 
David McCoy were crossing a bridge over Medicine Creek when Candace, a Medicine Park native, con- 
fided that if they could find a cool building in town she’d like to renovate it and open a restaurant. The 
two no more than crossed the bridge then they saw a woman hanging a for sale sign on a building on the 
creek. They bought the property then and there. The end product is flawless: stone floors covered in 
Saltio tiles from Mexico, a life-size mural by Candace (she patterned hers after Maxfield Parrish, a 1920s 
artist), and old pictures of Medicine Park in its early days (there*s even a picture of Senator Elmor Tho- 
mas, founder of the resort community)* On Riverside^s menu: Bloomin* Onion, Popcorn Scallops, 
Saddleback Tacos, Personal Pasta Pizza, Stuffed Shrimp and Pasta, and Lemon Butter Grilled Salmon, 
Cobblestone Cobbler, and Mount Scott Brownies* Closed Tuesday and Wednesday* (405) 529-2626. 


Opposite pagey storm over Oklahoma wheaty Kachina Gallery in Bessie, and turn-of-the-century Apache 
bank building. 
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No mountains. 
No big lakes. 
But don't cry 
for central 
Oklahoma. It's 
awash in 
territorial 
architecture, 
hig-city sports, 
and fields of 
sweet waving 
wheat. 


The Belt Buckle of Oklahoma 

I f Oklahoma is the Bible Belt of the United States, then central Oklahoma is the belt buckle. 
Wilderness is at a premium here (i.e. travelers will find no major state parks or national for- 
ests). Urban splendor, however, is abundant and rivals any to be found in the state. In fact, it 
could be argued that to understand the Oklahoma psyche, a traveler must spend some time in Okla- 
homa City. It is, after all, the state capital and to many people’s way of thinking the most sprawl- 
ing and rowdy cowtown to ever exist (ranchers still file in weekly to Stockyards City, the largest 
livestock trading center in the world). If the city is a little more subdued than it once was, who 
could blame her? The harsh reality of modern life intruded on Cityans April 19, 1995, when a 
bomb reduced the Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building to a pile of rubble in downtown Oklahoma 
City. It will be a few years yet before the federal memorial is built on the site where the tragedy 
happened, but that hasn’t kept travelers from visiting. Any day — at almost any time of day — 
people can be found walking the fence that rings the site, reading the mementoes left there by others, 
and trying to absorb a temporary exhibit on the west side that attempts to explain in a few photo- 
graphs and words what happened that April morning. Elsewhere in the city, other tributes to the 
168 who died as a result of the bombing continue to quietly surface, like the bronze statue in the 
courtyard of Our Lady’s Cathedral of Perpetual Help on Western and 31st. A new brochure 
published by the city’s planning department attempts to identify such emerging landmarks, but 
it was dated almost as soon as it came off the press. 

Just north up 1-35, the Victorian city of Guthrie (the first capital of Oklahoma) retains its turn- 
of-the-century splendor; while to the south, the university community of Norman has recently 
emerged as the state’s third largest city. 

Going to Town 

OKLAHOMA CITY The National Cowboy Hall of Fame is in the last throes of a massive expan- 
sion project that has added galleries, meeting facilities, and a series of panoramic oils of great places 
in the West. The increased space has allowed the National Cowboy Hall of Fame Gift Shop (al- 
ways a worthwhile destination in its own right) to expand. (405) 478-2250. The Oklahoma City 
Zoo is one of the wealthiest in the country, and it shows. The zoo recently added the finicky moon 
jellyfish to the Noble Aquatic Center, but the big news is a new big cal exhibit set to open this year. 
(405) 424-3344. Since Stockyards City became one of the first urban Main Street programs in 
the country, it has seen a proliferation of cowboy batteries, art galleries, craft shops, and dining 
establishments move into the neighborhood. The good news is old standards also remain — from 
Cattlemen’s Steakhouse (405/236-04 1 6) to ranch and tack merchants. (405) 235-7267. The Coach 
House, 6437 Avondale Drive, specializes in rack of lamb, seafood, and duck (prepared in a 
rounenaise sauce); its chef is a regular in one of the culinary arts’ most competitive international 
competitions, which may explain why this understated restaurant is on so many people’s to-see 
list. (405) 842-1000. Geographically a world away (in a truck stop actually). Papa’s “Lil” Italy, 
10603 N. 1-35 Service Road, is one of the most popular Italian restaurants to open in the city in 
years. Baked artichoke hearts and sauteed calimari marinara grace the appetizer list; entrees in- 
clude eggplant parmigiana, veal steak and eggplant, or spaghettinni. The wine list is extensive. 
Closed Sunday. (405) 478-4400. Belle Maison, 6508 N. Western, in trendy Nichols Hills stocks 

Opposite pagCy spring wheau downtown Oklahoma City^ and the National Cowboy Hall of Fame in 
Oklahoma City. 
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CENTRAL 

FESTIVALS 


MEDIEVAL FAIR 

April U-13, Nortmti 
This celebration of medieval times 
has grown to include more than 200 
arts and crafts booths (many selling 
items with a medieval theme) as well as 
jousting knightSj a human chess game, 
jugglers, and storytellers. The festivities 
take place in Brandt Park. (405) 321- 
7227. 


JAZZ BANJO FESTIVAL 

May 15-18, Guthrie 
Downtown Guthrie welcomes banjo 
players and bands from across the 
country to six city stages, where they 
play Dixieland jazz and swing with that 
twang only the banjo can deliver. 

October 9- 1 1 , the city again opens its 
doors to musicians, when country 
megastar and Oklahoma City native 
Vince Gill hosts the first International 
Bluegrass Festival in the Victorian City 
(already the festival is being plugged as 
one of the most significant in the coun- 
try). Bands will perform, but equally 
interesting will be instrument work- 
shops for both novice and accom- 
plished musicians. (405) 282-4446. 


CHISHOLM TRAIL FESTIVAL 

June 6-3, Tnkon 

The Chisholm Trail, which cowboys 
once used to drive cattle through west- 
ern Oklahoma, marks its 130th anni- 
versary this year. With that in mind, 
this annual festival will go heavy on his- 
toric encampments, cowboy entertain- 
ment, and trail history. (405) 354- 
3567. 


RED EARTH 

June 13-15^ Oklahoma City 
Dancers, musicians, and drummers 
from more than 100 North American 
tribes descend on downtowm Okla- 
homa City's Myriad Convention Cen- 
ter for dance competitions, juried art 
show's, and a Native American Film 
Festival. (405) 427-5228. 
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French and Italian home accessories (furniture, candles, dishes, linens). Closed Sunday. (405) 843- 
4611. Canterbury* British Imports and Antiques (the staters only store dedicated to things British) 
opened recently at 3421 Classen Boulevardj it specializes in British food imports, gifts, china col- 
lectibles, and antiques (the owner will special order items). Closed Sunday. (405) 528-7125. Hi- 
Performance Scuba & Skateboards, 10461 N. May, is a full service dive shop (it also runs a dive 
school). (405) 755-2353. For years, a small black-and-white box of a building at 8320 K. Western 
housed the Cow Palace, which built its reputation on fine leather goods. Most recently, the enter- 
prise has reinvented itself as J.B. Campbell Interior 3c Furniture Design, a purveyor of furniture 
(tables, chairs, sofas, beds, director’s chairs) made from wood the owners hand select in Taos, New 
Mexico, and Montana. The design firm did all the displays for the National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
and does custom work on a client by-client basis. Another big seller: etched glass (customers bring 
in pitchers, sets of glasses, or select from glasses in the shop and staffers etch them). Closed Sun- 
day. (405) 84S-9765. 

AMBER Ken’s Restaurant is considered one of the best places in the state to get a steak; its eight- 
and 12-ounce sirloins are grilled over mesquite wood to get that special Ken’s flavor (a sampler of 
ribs comes with every steak order), (405) 222-0786. 

ARCADIA The town is known for its nationally recognized restoration of the Round Barn (405/ 
396-2398), but travelers should make a point of noticing the equally nice restoration of the Arcadia 
Methoidst Church, 4th and Lee. The church sat unused for many years until the Methodist Church 
Association deeded the property to the Arcadia Historical Society. Residents donated money to make 
the project possible. The sanctuary isn’t large ( 16 pews and a big red piano) but it’s ever so popular 
with couples. (They marry in the church and then host the reception under the intricate burr wood 
dome of the Round Barn.) (405) 396-2398. Built in the 1930s as a gas station to service travelers 
driving Route 66, the old station now houses Hillbillie^s, a reliable source of fried chicken and 
chicken fried steak (live music plays on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday nights). Closed Sunday. 
(405) 396-8177. 

BETHANY Scavengers has sold quality antiques in the metro area for decades; in November, how- 
ever, it relocated to 6236 N.W. 39th Expressway where it now spreads over 6,000 square feet. (405) 
440-0282, EDMOND The original circa 1908 home of a local doctor who in 1928 decided to jack 
the house up twelve feet so he could squeeze another floor beneath, the Arcadian Inn Bed & Break- 
fast, 328 E. 1st Street, has seven rooms (all with double jacuzzis, chocolate on the pillows, bath salts, 
and fluffy bath robes). Plan to reserve a room at least three weeks in advance , (405) 348-6347. 

Opposite page from top, Arcadia Methodist Church in Aradin, the State Capitol PubUshirig Musetnn 
in Gnfijrie, and a metnorial to the children killed m the Oklahoma City bombing. 
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You can*t tell by the elegant atmosphere that the English -style London 
House restaurant was Edmond's first hospital, but that's not from a lack 
of original architectural details (the woodwork, molded plaster trim, and 
tin ceilings are all original). London broil is the featured entree (sur- 
prise), but the veal, seafood, and steaks are also good. Stilton, Leldiester, 
and Sage Derby cheeses are always available, as is Newcastle Brown Ale. 

( 405 ) 330-9045. The circa 1902 Angelea House, 203 E. Main, is now home 
to the art gallery of nationally acclaimed angel artist Catherine Butler 
Pendley, Each room of the tw^o-story Victorian house has a theme: the 
Southwest Room holds potter)^ and Southwest art, the Christmas Room 
sells specialty yuletide items year-round, the garden room carries bird 
baths, bird cages, wind chimes, and plant stakes. Closed Sunday. {405) 
330-9278. 

EL RENO It began as a calvary outpost in 1874 and functioned as a fort 
until 1908, but today Fort Reno is a place where OSU students raise dif- 
ferent types of grass and experiment with how to better raise cattle. A 
World War 11 German POW cemetery is on site, as is a chapel and old 
officer headquarters. (405) 262-5291. El Reno is in the Giihiess Book of 
World Records for producing the largest onion burger, but smaller ver- 
sions of this famed burger are available at several locations in town. Three 
of the best: Johnny's, 301 S. Rock Island, (405) 262-4721; Robert's Grill, 
300 S. Bickford, (405) 262-1262; and Sid's Diner, 300 S. Choctaw, (405) 
262-7757. Built in 1 900, the Goff House combines Colonial Revival and 
Queen Anne architecture and is listed on the National Register of His- 
toric Places. It opened as a bed and breakfast inn in 1988 after a two-year 
renovation. 

GUTHRIE Located in a Victorian structure, The Preservation Playhouse, 

1 18 E. Oklahoma, stages musicals, melodramas, and mysteries in a din- 
ner-theater setting. Reservations are recommended. (800) 652-2656. 
NEWALLA At the Golden Trowel Herb Farm, 18428 S.E. 590th Street, 
great care is taken to ensure that sturdy seedlings are available when Okla- 
homa gardeners are (perennials are ready the first of April; an unusual 
array of pansies in fall). The farm has branched out into lectures, work- 
shops, garden design, garden tours, gourmet herbal lunches, and on-site 
herbal catering. (405) 391-4769. 

NORMAN Harold's is known besi in Oklahoma for its fine clothing 
stores, but this past year it opened Cafe Plaid, 333 W, Boyd, with a goal 
of providing a comfortable atmosphere and hip food to this university 
community. Chef Laura Fenicchia fills a four- page menu with appeti?.- 
ers like Spinach Artichoke Dip and Stuffed Portobello Mushrooms; en- 
trees range from pasta with salmon and dill cream sauce to Rosemary 
chicken. (405) 364-6469. 

CHICKASHA The J8< W Grill, 501 W. Choctaw, is a tiny roadside cor- 
ner cafe that has been in operation for forty years. Though it only seats 
16, space doesn't keep people away (the cafe serves a couple hundred 
people every day over the course of lunch). Known for its fried onion 
burgers and homemade french fries, it also makes a distinctive hot dog 
covered in a homemade slaw. Closed Sunday. (405) 224-9912. Jake's 
Rib, 100 Ponderosa, has served ribs (pork and beef with a hickory smoked 
flavor), steaks (any si^e or cut), and a choice selection of seafood for six- 
teen years. (405) 222-2825. CHOCTAW Walking into Old Germany 
Restaurant) 15920 S.E. 29th Street, is a little like entering a bit of Bavaria 
(a Black Forest chalet is recreated in one area, a rock wine cellar in an- 
other). The German decor consists of pieces collected over the course of 
many trips to Germany, but the personal touch comes from the German = 
items periodically bestowed upon the restaurant by customers. The res- ^ 
taurant is a perennial winner of the coveted Wine Spectator Award of | 

Excellence; the award is based on an establishement's wine list and use of ^ 

^2 

wine with appropriate foods. The restaurant stocks more than 1 55 wines ^ 
( its specialty is German estate wi nes, but there are labels from France, Aus- g 
tralia, Italy, and the U.S.). Closed Sunday. (405) 390-8647. S 
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3f Bathtubs 
cxBalconies: 

Bed & Breakfast Inns 
in Oklahoma. 


dream Houses & Hospitality 

I T WAS HOT. I HAD BEEN DRIVING FAST ALL DAY, 
and I was running late. The sun had long set in Guthrie 
when I stopped at a convenience store and the clerk gave 
me directions to Mansur Street. I made my way slowly down 
a dark street, squinting at the house numbers on the old-fash- 
ioned houses. Maybe staying at a bed and breakfast wasn’t 
such a great idea, I worried. What if my hosts had given up 
on me, their house dark and well-nigh impossible to find? 1 
was tired, and I really didn’t feel like driving up and down the 
streets of some strange town... 

Thinking back on it, I can see that I had been in the grips of 
a barely controlled nervous tension common among those of 
us who live in the late-20th century. As it turns out, I needn’t 
have worried. I hadn’t gone but a few blocks before I came to 
a handsome, two-story frame house with its porch lights blaz- 
ing. Anticipating Independence Day, red, white, and blue 
bunting hung over the porch rail. 

1 was at the corner of Mansur and Maple — this had to be 
the place. As I parked the car, a smiling woman made her way 
across the summer lawn to greet me. “Welcome to Seely 
House,” she said, apparently not a bit perturbed at my late 
arrival. “I’m Gwen Duffy.” 


By Maura McDermott • Photographs by David Crenshaw 


Detail above and right, Hugo's Johnson House 
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B&B Snapshots 

T hough it might ^ccm bed and 

breakfasts are prone to ihe European 
Castle Syndrome fLe.» the first three castles 
are great, the re^t redundant to all but the 
most avid lourkt), in fact nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Maybe it‘s the fact 
that bed and breakfast o^vners always seem 
CO be among the friendliest and best of 
cooks; maybe ilk that bed and breakfasts 
come in such a variety of forms: Victorian 
mansions^ one-of-a-kind homes, turn-of- 
ihe-century hotels, even, if the imih be 
known, the occasional ranch house. 

finding a personal favorite is, well, a 
personal choice. But we*ve tried to get the 
selection process started with a handful of 
Oklahoma bed and breakfasts that caught 
our eye: 

Boarding at the Sharpe 

Checotah 

‘"Whaik a house like this doing in a little 
town like Checotah?” So asked the woman 
w'ho had pulled her car over to snap 
pictures of the Sharpe House Bed and 
Breakfast. Kay Kindi dldnk quite know 
what to say. Checotah, while a small town, 
has a long histor>^ and its fair share of nice 
houses, not to mention a historic 
dowmovm. The big, white Sharpe house, 
however, is undeniably striking^ — especially 
ihe four eighteen -foot- tall white columns 
lining the front porch. Originally a 
boardinghouse, it eventually became the 
family home of LK* and Caroljm Sharpe, 

In 1920 L.K, opened the first of the 
Sharpek Department Stores in Checotah, 
Now a chain of twenty-three, the stores are 
a fixture on small-town Main Streets from 
Woodward to St il well. 

In 1991 Kindt renovated the house and 
opened it as a B8cB. Guests can choose 
from three large bedrooms furnished with 
antiques. In summer one can relax and 
watch the birds on the large screened- in 
porch; in winter, breakfast is ser\'ed in 
front of the dining room fireplace, 
Homebaked fruit breads and muffins are 
available to guests in the evening as well as 
at breakfast time. Upon request, Kindt can 
whip up her signature Mexican breakfasts, 
which are also known to include 
strawberries from her patch outside the 
back door. 

Located at the intersection of U.S, 69 
and 1-40, Checotah is home to the Honey 
Springs Battlefield Park and near sprawling 
Lake Eufaula* Visitors come “looking for 
leaves” in the fall, says Kindt. One couple 
was on the trail of Mr, Ed. Turns out the 
talking horse is buried some sixty miles 
north of town. 

Sharpe House. 301 N.W. 2nd, Checotah. 
OK 74426, (91S) 473-2832; rooms are $35- 
50 a night 


Immediately everything was all right, I could relax. And though 1 didn’t know it 
then, 1 was crossing the border into the soothing, beautiful world that has made the 
B8(B not only an increasingly popular lodging option in Oklahoma but also an in- 
creasingly viable business enterprise for many. G%ven's husband, Mike, offered to carry 
my suitcase up the stairs. The polished woodwork, lace curtains, and elegant shapes 
of antique furniture blurred together as I walked through the foyer and up the stairs 
to my room, the Adrienne Room, 

Crossing the threshold, 1 felt like I had 
entered a time warp, but it was nice time 
travel* The peach and blue room was 
soothing after a day in the blinding sun, 
and the big high bed piled with pillows 
was, to say the least, inviting. A heart- 
shaped wreath hung above the head- 
board. An antique dresser, dressing 
table, and wardrobe furnished the room, 

1 checked out the bathroom — besides the 
English-style pull chain toilet there was 
a ball-and-claw foot bathtub and bath 
salts in a pretty glass decanter. No 
miniscule soaps and haif-size bath tow- 
els here. Gwen brought me an icy drink. 

I hadn’t read but a few poems in the book 
by the bed before I was in dream land* 

What luxury, I thought the next morning as 1 drank coffee in bed. If Mary J*, my 
old Irish granny, could see me now* This was the kind of house she knew intimately 
when she first came over from the old country — Mary J* spent many an hour with 
wax and rags in hand, polishing her employer s fme furniture. Fine furniture is a 
recurring thread in today’s B&Bs and is found in abundance in the Seely House. That 
and fine food. I sat down at the 1930 mahogany dining table to a breakfast of fruit, 
pancakes, and egg casserole, (On weekends, the fare can include eggs Benedict, Bel- 
gian waffles, or crepes, depending on Gwen’s mood,) 

Great breakfasts, plush (often elegant) rooms, and friendly hosts are three reasons 
why bed and breakfasts have become so popular in the last five years. And if the de- 
mand has increased, so has the supply: membership in the Oklahoma Bed and Break- 
fast Association has doubled in the last three years, from twenty to forty-one. And 
there may be twice that number operating in the state, says )o Meacham, president 
of the association and owner of the Holmberg House B&B in Norman* No one has 
an exact number: ''They open all the time,” 

No one model of bed and breakfast exists either, BScBs vary in size: from a dozen 
or more rooms dowm to one spare bedroom. Some are brand-new; others are in re- 
stored historic buildings. Some owners do it part time, as an adjunct to a job or for 
retirement income; for others it is a vocation. Often a B8cB is a way to help finance 
a dream house, one of those romantic homes with gingerbread trim and turrets, pil- 
lars and porches that many Oklahomans secretly want to live in. They serve as the 
modest New World version of the European castle turned into luxury hotel and as a 
tangible link to early Oklahoma* Other pluses to the business: working at home and 
meeting interesting people, sometimes famous, sometimes from far-off places. 

Who stays at B3cBs? Meacham says it’s more likely to be travelers as opposed to 
tourists* Travelers move at a more leisurely pace and are open to adventure and 
new experiences. They are the kind of people who on weekends like to explore 
small towns and meet the natives, beginning with their bed and breakfast hosts* 
Other likely guests: business travelers during the week and couples celebrating an 
anniversary with a romantic weekend getaway. Often her guests just like to piddle, 
says Gwen, and relax. 


Membership in the 
Oklahoma B&B 
Association has 
doubled in the last 
three years from 
twenty to forty-one. 


Opposite pagCj Seely Home proprietress Gwen Duffy' and views of her inn. 
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A Turn-of-the-Cent ury Soul 

T LAST COUNT THERE WERE FOURTEEN BED AND 
breakfasts in Guthrie, which can easily lay claim to the title 
of Bed and Breakfast Capital of Oklahoma. Guthrie is a natu- 
ral for the business; people go there to experience the past, to 
shop and lunch in the Victorian downtown, ride the trolley, 
enjoy plays and music shows, and visit museums. Numerous 
festivals both old and new (the town will welcome Vince Gill 
in October to debut a major bluegrass festival) and Victorian 
Christmas events draw people from around the world. The city 
has one of the largest urban historic districts in the United States 
and is a treasure trove of historic homes, ideal for conversion 
to B&Bs. 

About four years ago, the B&B business started taking hold 
in the town, says Marcina Sanders, president of the Guthrie Bed 
and Breakfast Association, and owner of the Savannah Rose. 
It just continues to grow, she reports, and now every few months 
a new one opens. 

The Seely House is one of the newer establishments. The 
house has gone through some transformations in its one hun- 
dred-plus years of life. Built in 1 893 as a one-story Queen Anne- 
style house with gingerbread trim, lawyer Silas Seely added a 
second floor in 1908 and changed the style of the house to the 
then-popular Classical Revival. The original address was five 
blocks away. In 1987, the then- vacant house was in danger of 
being lost when a neighboring church decided to expand. 

The Logan County Historical Society stepped in and cut the 
house in two, moved it to Mansur, and put it back together 
again. Thus began the home’s latest transformation. A resto- 
ration company bought the house and renovated it, replacing 
plaster and lathe with sheetrock and uncovering the beautiful 
warm pine woodwork that is so striking throughout the house. 
Bathrooms, insulation, and central heat and air were added, and 
the house was replumbed and rewired like a new house, accord- 
ing to Mike. While the house has modern bones, its soul is turn- 
of-the-century. New wallpaper in historically correct colors was 
hung (three different papers in the gorgeous parlor alone). 

Enter the Duffys. They were driving around Guthrie on 
Valentine’s Day when they saw a “For Sale” sign in the yard. 
The grass was high, and from the outside, the house looked like 
it needed a lot of work, Mike recalled. He was so unimpressed 


that he didn’t bother getting out when Gwen walked up to the 
front window and looked in. She couldn’t believe her eyes. “1 
was in awe,” she said. “It was very beautiful.” She went back 
to the car and persuaded Mike to get out. Then they both circled 
the house, looking in. They tracked down the seller and got the 
owner to open up the house for them to look upstairs. 

Appropriately enough, they moved in on ’89ers day, April 22, 
1993, about a hundred years after the house was built. As the 
Duffys tell the story, it is a kind of modern fairy tale. Of course, 
the story didn’t end the minute they unpacked the boxes. There 
were a few unanticipated expenses — like the curtains. With 
forty-three windows, you could spend almost as much on store- 
bought curtains as on the house itself, said Mike, only half jok- 
ing. (Gwen ended up sewing some of the curtains herself.) A 
year after moving in they opened the bed and breakfast. Both 
have full-time jobs for now, but Gwen hopes that the success 
of the B&B will allow her to retire early. 

After living for years in nearby Oklahoma City, Gwen now 
enjoys living in Guthrie and the closeness that a small commu- 
nity has. For her, sitting on the Seely House porch on a rainy 
night brings back memories of the farmhouse she grew up in. 
As for the bed and breakfast business? She judges it totally en- 
joyable. 

Genteel Ghosts 

FTER l LEFT THE SEELY HOUSE 1 FOUND MYSELF 
fantasizing about opening up my own bed and break- 
fast. Apparently this is pretty common, especially for 
couples, who often tell Jo Meacham they want to open their 
own B&B “someday.” What fires this fantasy? Perhaps at 
its core is the urge to beautify. Whether nature or nurture 
produces this tendency is debatable. But people who own 
B&Bs have it. Take Mollie Higginbotham as a case in point. 
When Mollie walked into the 1910 Johnson House in Hugo 
for the first time, she immediately visualized cabbage rose 
wallpaper for the parlor. 

Before long she was working out the colors for the rest of 
the wallpaper, woodwork, rugs, comforters and figuring, 
down to the pillows, what it would cost. She took a night 
class to learn how to formulate a business plan. Figures in 
hand, she went to the Small Business Administration to get 





IVliCasa.Sii Casa 

Friend Housey Stillwater 

I f the Friend House in Stillwater seems less like an antique showroom 
and more like a home than some bed and breakfasts, it’s probably 
because innkeeper Lou Salyer grew up in the handsome gray 1912 home 
on the corner of Knoblock and Fourth. Not that the house doesn’t have 
its share of beautiful old furniture and lamps, but in this case, many of 
them are also family heirlooms. (In the Morning Room, Lou keeps her 
private collection of antique toys, some of which were her playthings as a 
child.) 

Left, Lou and Ben Salyer of the Friend House. 
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a loan — eighty thousand dollars to help buy and renovate the 
house. Then for a year she and her husband, Wayne, worked 
every night after work (she’s a home health registered nurse; 
he’s a teacher) making her plan a reality. Unlike many who 
get into the business, the Higginbothams knew the house 
they had chosen inside and out; Wayne had grown up work- 
ing on the house and was confident it 
had good, strong bones. They un- 
veiled the Old Johnson House I nn Bed 
and Breakfast in 1995. 

The old house of Dr. Edgar Johnson 
is big: six rooms and a guest cottage 
set against a picture book garden. 

Much of the furniture is original to the 
house. Bedsteads are made of iron, 
oak, and bird’s-eye maple. Mollie likes 
to point out her wind up Victrola and 
a 1920s radio — both of which still 
play. With its old-fashioned bulbs, 
day lilies, and peonies, the garden is as 
antique as the house. “I love anything 
old/’ she confided. “I think there’s 
some use in those old things.’’ 

She also likes sharing the house with 
guests. She strives for a homey feel, a hallmark of a good bed 
and breakfast. And people have responded to this in unex- 
pected ways. “I never dreamed people would make their 
beds before they leave,” she said with a laugh. Even the resi- 
dent ghost is polite, if a bit of a practical joker. Mollie sus- 
pects that it is the ghost of Mrs. Johnson, the original owner, 
who has locked her out of her bedroom on a couple of occa- 
sions. Mollie seems to enjoy the mystery, especially since 
Mrs. Johnson seems to be a genteel ghost who doesn’t scare 
the guests. 

Bed and breakfasts are unique enough in this corner of 
Oklahoma that most of her neighbors (indeed most 
townsfolk) thought Mollie and Wayne were a little more 
than optimistic when they declared their intentions of open- 
ing a bed and breakfast in this town of 5,900. If there were 
doubting Thomases in the early days, they have almost all 
come around. This past fall, Mollie and Wayne won the city 


beautification award at the Hugo Chamber of Commerce’s 
annual fall banquet (the never-ending duties of being inn- 
keepers kept them from getting to pick the award up in per- 
son). The citizens of Hugo now use the house for dub meet- 
ings, parties, weddings, and showers. And at times, the house 
provides respite for the bereaved ("'one family begged us to 
let them have the place so they could 
all be together in a homey setting, able 
to eat together without overwhelming 
the hospitality of their local relatives,” 
recalls Mollie). 

The Old Johnson House illustrates 
an important point: it’s not just ob- 
vious travel destinations like Guthrie 
that have B&Bs. Hugo lies at the end 
(or beginning if you’ re coming from 
Texas) of the Indian Nation Turnpike. 
Fort Towson Military Park is nearby, 
as is Hugo Lake and the state’s only 
operating Harvey House Restaurant 
(located in a restored depot, it sells 
pies and soft drinks). Other pretty 
southeastern Oklahoma lakes are 
within easy driving distance, and an 
excursion train makes forays most weekends to area sights. 
Nonetheless, this is an area in the fledgling stages of tourism 
development. Not surprisingly, Mollie’s customers thus far 
have been predominately businesspeople, though the number 
of travelers steadily grows. 

And the truth be known, however, what Mollie likes most 
about running a B3tB is the chance she gets to meet new people, 
especially people from overseas. After all, she says, she has been 
somewhat “sheltered, living in rural southeast Oklahoma.” 
Mollie is a friendly — but not pushy — person, a basic re- 
quirement for a B8cB host. But friendliness is not all it takes, 
say veteran innkeepers. The ideal innkeeper should not 
mind cleaning up after people, and most important, should 
always be ready to serve her guests. You have to be an easy- 
going, hang- loose kind of person, says Meacham, and not 
mind when people (like me) show up three hours late. And 
you have to be trusting — -some B8cB hosts, like Mollie, give 
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Surrounded by a privet hedge, Ihc house is shaded by two venerable 
elms. It sits two blocks from the OSU campus and was originally the 
home of Pi Bela Phi sorority. Pi Phi members recall cool evenings on 
the spacious front porch, a spot ihai is siiil inviting today. 

In 1941 Lou's parents, Elmer and Alwina Friend Phillips, bought the 
house (Phillips owned the local Tiger Drug Store into the 1970s) and 
turned it into their home, but by the time Lon and her husband, Ben, 
took over the house and began to convert it to a BSfB, it had ailments 
only too fiiniiliar to those who restore old houses; fir floors to be 
refinished, water damage done by a renter's leaky waterbed to repair. 
Lou and Ben both mended and improved the place, redecorating three 
bedrooms (each with a private bath) and adding a few personal 
touches: in the parlor are tiny sculpted day houses by Lou, an art 


teacher, induding one of her mother's childhood home in 
iVlarshail. 

Though the name may appear to have Quaker roots, in fact the 
house was named in honor of Lou's mother. The observant guest 
can spot a poem in the foyer— hung just where Alwina Friend 
Phillips put it years ago: 

A Home ivhere the fire burns bright, 
iV'/uTC the hearts arc happy and HghU 
Where love and reverence reign — 

That's Heaven, brought to eunh again. 

Friend House, 404 South Knobiock. StiUwater, OK 74074, (405) 372 
i982; rates are S60 and up per night 
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The Gourmet 

Victorian Rose, Guthrie 

A t the Victorian Rose, Linda Shah an 
prepares ihree-course gourmet 
breakfasts which may include banana 
crepes* gingerbread waffles or pumpkin 
pancakes with spice butter, quiche, or good 
old biscuits. Husband Foy sen'es dressed in 
an old'time shirt vest, suspenders, and bow 
tie. They get so many repeat customers, 
Linda writes her menus on a calendar to 
ensure that she doesn't repeat herself. 

Roses flower on bedspreads, wallpaper, 
and stained glass windows (Foy makes the 
stained- glass lamps). A wraparound porch, 
a brick patio, and both a sun porch and a 
balcony off second floor bedrooms add to 
the charm of the'l894 Queen Anne house. 
Three bedrooms with queen-size beds are 
decorated in a mix of wicker, lace, and satin. 

Foy is a fountain of information about 
Guthrie, and both he and his wife are happy 
to make reservations for dinner and book 
carriage rides for their guests. Anticipating 
needs is their forte; one example: hot 
drinks are at hand outside the rooms 
upstairs, because Linda says when she stays 
at a BSfB, she hates **to hunt up a cup of 
coffee," 

Vktorian Rose Bed and Breakfast, 415 
Cleveland, Guthrie, OK 75044, (405) 282- 
3928 or (8(X)) 767-3tii5; rates begin at $69. 

All Aboard 

The Railroad House, Guthrie 

B uilt in 1904, the Railroad House in 
Guthrie was once a rooming house for 
railroad employees. The brass room 
numbers still hang above the doors, and in 
keeping with tradition, guests’ names are 
written on an old chalkboard near the 
entrance. 

T he house came into the Watkins family 
in 1957, and Fran and Ralph Watkins have 
worked on it off and on for years, though 
until a year ago they never lived there. 

‘'(We realized we had to) sell it or burn it or 
do something with it," quips Fran. So they 
made it a S&B. 

Their hospitality- philosophy is simple: 
guests should be able to ‘"come and be 
private or come and be family," says Fran, a 
convivial retired family therapist. They 
ofter one suite and two bedrooms as well as 
a guest cottage that can sleep four. Quilts 
sprawl everywhere, and the house is 
decorated in appropriate late Victorian styTe 
and railroad memorabilia. 

The Railroad House caters to groups — 
the parlor can double as a meeting room, 
and three other rooms open up. Historic 
downtown is just a hop across the tracks. 

The Railroad House, 316 VV. Vilas, 

Guthrie, OK 73044, (405) 282-1827; rooms 
start at $59, the Country Cottage at $S9. 
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keys to their guests. This kind of friendly trust seems, like 
the Johnson House itself, a remnant of an earlier age, 

Pretty Boy in the Hot Tub 

O N A DRESSING TABLE AT THE SEELY HOUSE IS A 

picture dating from early in the century* Two little girls 
face the camera in white dresses. One is 
wearing a gold bangle, the other a pearl 
drop necklace; one is wearing black stock- 
ings, the other white. But they both have 
big white bows in their hair and black 
patent leather shoes on their small feet. 

They are lovely and innocent and seem to 
capture the essence of a simpler, more gra- 
cious time. 

How times change. These little girls grew 
up and were teen-agers about the same 
time Pretty Boy Floyd started brewing 
Choctaw beer and robbing banks in the 
hills of eastern Oklahoma. He liked to play 
poker at the Stuart Hotel and hang out (as 
the story goes) with women no one would 
describe as innocent. 

Like Pretty Boy, the Stuart Hotel seemed 
destined for a sad end when Lady Luck, in 
the guise of Jack and Shirley Emerson, 
stepped in. The Emersons owned several 
businesses in Oklahoma City and liked to 
get away to the country on occasion. About fifteen years ago 
they built a country house near tiny Stuart, on S.H. 1 / U.S. 270 
about twenty miles west of McAlester. 

Stuart was one of those towns that came to life in the 1890s 
because the Rock Island Line ran through it. Stuart once 
boasted two banks, two gins, two lumber yards, and at the 
center of it all, the Stuart Hotel, built in 1899. Traveling sales- 
men, railroad men, and honeymooners all stayed there. 

Jack Emerson loves old things, especially old things with a 
story, and before long he was in love with the Stuart Hotel. 
He believed the old hotel had potential — put out a little hay 
and watch the ponies come; Shirley thought he was crazy. 
Nevertheless, for eight years they put out feelers to the two 
sisters who had inherited the hotel, and for eight years they 
were rebuffed while the hotel, closed since 1940, continued 
to deteriorate. 

Finally the sisters relented, and the Emersons had them- 
selves a worthy retirement project: to bring back the Stuart 
to its former glory. The fact that they are both in their six- 
ties gave them pause momentarily, but not for long. *Tf 
you ve got imagination,” said Shirley, “you can do anything.” 
One glance at a before picture of the hotel reveals that 
bringing the Stuart back from the brink required imagina- 
tion and no small amount of cash. Not to mention a roman- 
tic streak a mile wide. Things were falling down and apart. 
The foundation had to be leveled and shored up, work which 

Opposite pdge^ scenes from the Johnson House in Hugo and owners 
Molly and Wfiy«e Higginbotham. 


Emerson did himself, it made contractors so nervous. There 
were no interior walls — ^just wallpaper — and under it, a thin 
layer of cheesecloth, which Shirley discovered when she 
repapered. No wonder she has received letters from ladies 
who stayed at the hotel in the 1920s reporting they nearly froze 
to death. The Emersons fixed that by insulating and install- 
ing central heat and air. The cypress exte- 
rior was painted white, and the second floor 
porch was rebuilt. After spending two years 
and two hundred thousand dollars, the 
Emersons opened the Stuart Hotel and 
Trading Company to the public. 

The establishment is a B&B — and then 
some. Downstairs is a gift shop, a tearoom 
(with a soda fountain), and a dining room 
where Shirley serves a hearty breakfast: blue- 
berry biscuits, scrambled eggs, jalapeno 
grits, juice, fruit. Antiques abound: a bar- 
ber chair, a telephone booth from a railroad 
station (with double pane glass to shut out 
the train noise), and an ornate, gleaming 
19th-century cash register. Century-old 
newspapers and charming old valentines 
(artifacts found during the restoration) are 
also on display. Among the items for sale: 
jewelry made from pieces of old crockery 
found on site. 

The second floor of the hotel is dedicated to 
eight guest rooms off a central hall. There are two large bath- 
rooms at the end of the hall and a game room with a television, 
VCR> and a stockpile of classic movies, many featuring John 
Wayne. On the third floor is the Pretty Boy Floyd room, with a 
private bath and Jacuzzi. Reportedly Floyd hid money some- 
where ill the hotel, but if he did, Shirley hasn't found it. 

I tried to imagine Pretty Boy up to his handsome chin in the 
jacuzzi's foam, a pile of greenbacks on the floor, his fedora on 
the bed, his girlfriend smoking on the fainting couch. It wasn't 
hard to picture. While the hotel has all the modern amenities, 
it hasn't been gussied up to the extent that you tbrget you are 
in a century-oid hotel that has seen more than its share of 
Oklahoma's history. This past summer, the hotel provided the 
backdrop for a barbecue/slreet play about Pretty Boy, a success- 
ful event the Emersons plan to do twice a year. The hotel has 
also sponsored a Civil War reenactment. The hotel (with its 
gazebo) is a popular spot for weddings and particularly re- 
unions — ^from classical musicians to football teams to extended 
families. 

Morning People 

NE THING I NOTICED AS I VISITED BED AND 

breakfasts around the state: bathtubs are an important 
selling point. I guess it's because always-in-a-hurry Ameri- 
cans generally take showers, and big bathtubs are a lost luxury. 
At the Old Johnson House in Hugo, Mollie Higginbotham in- 
stalled four ball-and-claw bathtubs: one four-footer, two 
fives, and one jumbo six-footer, all antiques she saved from 
duty as cattle watering troughs; in the first-floor bedroom. 
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Big Sky, Bright Lights 

Cedar Green, Davis 

“You have stars!'* exclaimed the guests 
from L^allas one night. Miles ludkins went 
blank for a minute. Then he got it: they 
meant the pinpoints of light in the night 
sky — invisible in Dallas — which he took for 
granted. Miles and his wife, Pat, have found 
guests at their Cedar Green Bed and 
Breakfast in Davis appreciate other small- 
town touches, too: cruising town on their 
bicycle-built-for-two, checking out the old- 
time soda fountain at City Drug (coffee ten 
cents, ice cream twent>'-five cents a dip), and 
touring the antique shops that line Main. 

While attractions like nearby Turner Falls 
(where Honey Creek plunges seventy-seven 
feet to a natural swimming pool) and 
Arbuckle Wilderness have attracted visitors 
to the area for years, in the last five years 
“pride really started developing” in the town. 

Besides travel information, guests at the 
cute cedar and stone house are treated to 
breakfasts with country touches: pecan 
waffles with nuts from a backyard tree and 
homemade plum and apricot preserves. 

(The specialty of the house is Mexican fudge, 
an egg extravaganza sprinkled with their 
home-grown cilantro.) Guests also praise 
Pat’s natural hospitality, which as one 
candidly put it, creates “a wonderful, 
disarming experience.” 

Cedar Green, 900 S. Fourth Street, Davis, 
OK 73030, (405) 369-2396: rates start at $50 
per couple. 

Tucking in in T-Town 

The Lantern Inn, Tulsa 

“A bed and breakfast is a natural given 
our location,” says Karen Keith, a Tulsa 
television newswoman and owner of the 
Lantern Inn of Brookside. The inn (actually 
a cottage behind Keith’s house) is situated in 
a quiet residential neighborhood half a block 
from the upscale shops, restaurants, and 
niglitspots on Peoria Avenue known as 
Brookside. 

During fine weather, guests enjoy a shady 
flower garden, fish pond, and private patio 
while birds flit from the cedar to the azaleas. 
Inside, a sitting room, bedroom, and bath 
are decorated with fresh flowers and 
paintings of Tulsa landmarks by Tulsa artists. 
Keith keeps a fat notebook on area 
attractions and festivals, and the Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa Garden Center, and 
Tulsa Rose Garden are just north of the inn. 

Guests receive breakfast vouchers to use at 
a selection of Brookside restaurants. 
Matching terr>' cloth bath robes hang in the 
bathroom for guest use: “What a wonderful 
place to get engaged,” wrote one happy 
visitor. 

The Lantern Inn is hooked through Kris 
Conrad, 2138 E. 23rd Street, Tulsa, OK 
74114-2906, (918) 743-8343; rates: $70 for 
one, $75 for two plus rax. 


which also has a private entrance, she opted for a big, modern jacuzzi model. 

Just about every bed and breakfast proprietor I talked to ends up describing the 
bathroom, and many have stories about guests whose idea of a good time is a very 
long soak. (While once bathrooms at the end of the hall were commonplace, these 
days most B&Bs in Oklahoma offer rooms with private baths.) 

Ken West at the Candlewyck Inn in Grove has lots of bathtubs to brag about: 
thirteen to be exact, all oversized and some with whirlpools. The Inn also has fire- 
places, not to mention glimpses of foxes and fawns out the windows. 

Ken and Karen West built their bed and breakfast inn from scratch, and as it is less 
than two years old, ever>Thing is still new and 
shiny. The inn's small buildings line a long cir- 
cular drive and blend with the grand house at 
its apex. It’s a simple Frank Lloyd Wright-style 
beauty with a copper roof — the former home 
of oilman William Rowsey III, who figured in 
the Penn Square Bank collapse back in the 1980s 
(Ken likes to believe it’s one of the places where 
Rowsey drank champagne from those infamous 
cowboy boots). The Wests live in the house, but 
guests can sit on its huge terraced back patio and 
enjoy a waterfall, landscaped beds, a close-up 
view of Grand Lake, and the biggest boat dock 
I’ve ever seen (it’s actually the largest privately 
owned dock on the lake). Often guests stream 
up in their boats (Ken will drive those without 
wheels into town for dinner). 

This new-money ambience was not what the 
Wests had in mind when they started canvass- 
ing the Grand Lake area for a likely bed and 
breakfast. After looking around some Mis- 
souri lakes, they came to Grove, where they 
found themselves taken with “the synergy” of 
the place. They had imagined running a Bob 

Newhart-esque, New England-style inn, but the property they found — seven park- 
like acres bounded by two coves — changed their minds. They believe now that the 
low-slung modern house and the earth-tone brick buildings of the inn fit the rocks 
and oaks of the Oklahoma Ozarks better than a three-story white frame building 
would. 

The Wests are veteran innkeepers; for nine years they ran the Benner House Bed 
and Breakfast and later also a tearoom/gift shop in historic Weston, Missouri, north 
of Kansas City. The Benner House was a classic Victorian grandma’s house, as Ken 
puts it, loaded with antiques. But it was small, and the Wests were ready to move 
up. Ken wanted to quit his sales manager job and have both of them concentrate 
on one thing and doing it right. 

The Candlewyck provides that opportunity; its twelve suites and cottage all have 
private entrances, plaid or floral decors, and queen or king-sized beds. Porches 
and balconies provide views of Grand Lake. 

West is a firm believer in the seven-room rule — a bed and breakfast should have 
that many rooms for rent in order for a couple to make enough money to quit their 
day jobs. Income from a small B&B can help subsidize the mortgage on the house 
of your dreams, and there are tax breaks available (one can eventually write off fur- 
niture and other items). This appeals to retirees with a supplemental income or 
couples in which one or both still works. 

Meacham of the bed and breakfast association advises prospective innkeepers to 
meet with an accountant to get the full tax story. And don’t expect to make much 
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Kennedy Kottage 


The Kennedy 
Compound 

Kennedy KottagCi Watonga 

The before pictures teJl the taJe. When 
Ruth and Jerr>' Kennedy bought their two- 
story blonde brick home, it was solid and 
conser\^ativc on the outside and a 
Seventies' color nightmare on the inside* 
Orange was everywhere^ — orange 
wallpaper, orange carpets, even an orange 
sink. ‘'We signed the papers at three, and 
we were jerking wallpaper off by five,’™ 
recalls jerry. 

Before then, jerry, who is retired froiri 
Amoco, had never lifted a piece of 
stmdpaper in hk life, but that was about to 
change. The Kcnnedys rented a sander 
and redid ihe floors. They refmished 
elegant old pieces of hirniture, including a 
piano. To this day, Jerry remains shocked 
by the amount of work involved in 
transforming the place into the lovely 
home it is now. 

The layout of the house indudes two 
guest rooms upstairs with private baths, 
televisions, and queen-size beds covered 
with siimning quiltst there is also a sitting 
mom Ruth decorates for various holidays 
where guests can sit, play cards, or peruse 
tourist information. 

Ruth is careful to provide all the 
amenities^ pop, fruit, zinnias from the 
garden, and a slice of homemade pecan 
pie come evening. For breakfast, guests 
may indulge in egg dishes, fruit, and 
Ruth's dnnamon rolls* 

Guests sometimes profess amazement 
that Watongans can survive without a 
mall, a Wal-Mart, or even a Braumk, but 
the town is not without its amusements: 
it has a famous cheese factory and festival, 
nearby Roman Nose State Park, The 
Noble House Restaurant, a new masseuse 
located next door to the Noble House, and 
the restored mansion of territorial 
governor T.B. Ferguson, which locals 
lovingly refer to as the "Watonga White 
House.** 

Kennedy Kotta^ey 1017 N. Protuyt 
Watonga, OK 73772, (405) 623-4384 or 
{800)511-0141, 




money at first> she cautions. Like most small businesses it 
takes a few years to hit your stride. Be prepared to work hard 
and on weekends. And finally: stay at several bed and break- 
fasts before you go into the business. That seems obvious^ but 
Meacham says there are a surprising number of people who 
haven't thought of it. 

Despite these caveats, people who have BScBs seem to en- 
joy them. It keeps one from being isolated, one innkeeper told 
me. And though you may log more hours on the job as an 
innkeeper, running a bed and breakfast allows you to escape 
the eight to five grind, be your own boss, indulge your Martha 
Stewart side, and maybe a more selfish goal for many women, 
“never again put on a pair of hose,” quipped Meacham. 

Not that Ken West worries about that, I went down to the 
dining room at the Candlewyck for breakfast by candlelight, Ken 
poured me his special blend of coffees. As we chatted, 1 thought 
of another basic requirement for a bed and breakfast host: be a 
m o r n i n g pe rso — a pe rcept i ve mo rn i n g p erso n , 1 f yo u a re ii o t 
cheerful at daybreak or can't distinguish 
a fellow morning person from those 
who like to be left alone, consider an- 
other line of work. Ken says a good 
B&B host should make his guests feel at 
ease and promote — ‘iiot force— fi'iendly 
conversation among strangers eating 
breakfast together. 

The Candlewyck breakfast was the 
best breakfast I had eaten in years. 

Fruit with ice cream, juice, eggs, al- 
mond croissants, quiche, and a lus- 
cious cream cheese-filled something 
Karen calls a cinnamon stick, “How 
is that made?” I queried Ken, who re- 
fused ever so nicely to tell me, 

1 took a morning walk under the oaks and pecans on the 
inn’s property. Just down the country road is Har-Ber vil- 
lage, one of the largest assemblages of antiques in the world. 
When checkout time rolled around, 1 didn't want to leave. 

1 thought about how nice it would be to sit on the patio and 
pretend that I didn't have a care in the world, having just 
struck oil on the 1990s equi%^alent of the Glenn Pool, 1 could 
sit for as long as I wanted and watch the hummingbirds flut- 
ter about the feeder and follow the leisurely flight of the great 
blue heron up the cove. If I stayed long enough 1 would see 
the leaves turn coppery; in December, watch the snow blan- 
ket the lakeshore as 1 sat next to my fireplace; come spring, 
see the dogwoods bloom from the balcony.,. Perhaps by then, 

I would have also found a way to wheedle the secret cinna- 
mon stick recipe out of Karen, l®l 

Contributing editor Maura McDermott personaliy visited each of 
th e bed a n d break fas t i n ns fea tt i red / n th is s to ry. Sh enow lays h er 
head ( whenever possible) at a B&B when not writing art ides and 
books on Okla h o rna "s n a ti iral bo u n ty a t h er Checo ta h ho me. Free- 
lance photographer David Crenshaw of Tulsa is also a contribute 
ing editor of Oklahoma T oday. 

Opposite page, Ken and Karen Vfe/ and the Candlewyck Inn in Grove, 



GETTING THERE 

Bed and breakfasts pop up with the frequenq^ of daffodils in spring — 
and often in places just as unexpected. No directory' to all Oklahonui 
B&Bs exists, but the Oklahoma Bed and Breakfast Association does 
publish a free brochure etUftled ""Bed and Breakfasts of Oklahoma. 
Arranged by city, it gives short descriptions and rates for member inns, k 
is available by calling and leaving u message at (800) 676-5522. 

For those hankering to open 
an inn of their uwu, the OKBBA 
holds twice yearly meetings 
(spring and fall); the aummi 
gathering often indude a 
workshop for prospective 
innkeepers. A packet outlimng 
state and local laws regulating 
bed and breakfasts is also 
available for ten dollars. A free 
brochure about the association is 
also available. Write }o 
Meacham, OKBBA, Holmbcrg 
House Bed and Breakfast, 766 
DeBarr, Norman, OK 73069 or 
call (405) 321-6221 or (800) 
676-5522 to leave a message. 

If it can seem like all inns call 
Guthrie home, thaBs only 
because the city is now home to fourteeti bed and breakfasts. A new 
brochure available from the Guthrie Bed and Breakfast Association 
describes them all (“all of our places are different, '^promises GBBA 
president Marcina Sanders). Some inns specialize in murder mysteries, 
others in romantic weekends, but all are found in historic homes — niony 
on the National Register of Historic Places. 

Each December, the GBBA also offers a tour of members' homes. Its 
brochure can be ordered by calling either the Guthrie Visitors and 
Convention Bureau at (405) 282- J 948 or (8(X)) 299-1889 or Marcina at 
(405) 282-7497 (leave your name and address on her answering 
machine). 

The Candlewyck Bed and Breakfitsf Inu, 596(X1 E. 307 Lane, Grave, 
OK 74344, (918) 786-3636, has twelve country suites and the Dogwood 
Cottage for rent Rates start at $99. 

The Old Johnson House bin Bed and Breakfast mahmins six guest 
rooms and a guest cottage. Rates start at $55. The imi is located in a 
quiet neighborhood at HOI K Kirk, Hugo, OK 74743, (405) 326-81 1 1. 

The Sedy House Bed and Brealftast, 701 E. Mansur, Guthrie, OK 
73044, (405) 282-8889, has three guest rooms and a newly restored 
cottage with Jacuzzi. Rates start at $69. 

The Stuart Hotel Bed and Breakfast has three large rooms, five 
smalL.jiot to mention the Pretty Boy Room in the attic. Rates start at 
$40. The Stuart Hotel tearoom is open to the public 1 0 a.m. to 5 p. m. 
Tuesday through Saturday. The menu includes soups, quiche, sand- 
wiches, salad, and homemade desserts. (Parties of twenty or more can be 
seri'ed after 5.) Sunday dinner (cook's choice) is served from H:30 ann. 
to 3 p. m, — reservations are only required for large groups. The hotel can 
be reached at RO. Box 96, Stuart, OK 74570, (918) 546-2591. 
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LTHOUGH few remember it, Oklahoma was once a mecca of health 
spas. Medicine Park opened one in the Wichita Mountains in 1908 (it 
became immensely popular with publishers, legislators, and Bonnie 
and Clyde). Sulphur had its bromide and sulphur springs. And by 
1930, Claremore had not one but six bathhouses where guests could 
soak in rich radium water baths. Quipped Will Rogers, “Here is the 
town where you take those wonderful baths that cure you of everything 
but being a Democrat.” 

Indeed Okie mineral water was touted as the cure for everything from 
rheumatism to skin diseases to blood disorders and intestinal problems, 
and resorts and hotels sprang up around the springs and bathhouses. At 
the Will Rogers Hotel in Claremore, the entire sixth floor was given over 
to radium water. Segregated by sex, bathers soaked in the mineral-rich 
water for thirty-minute sessions, then spent the next half-hour drying off 
in cooling rooms and showering before receiving a hearty massage. (The 
hotel was so noted for its masseurs and masseuses that it became a train- 
ing ground for health spas across the nation, including those of Hot 
Springs, Arkansas.) 

The Great Depression eventually made survival more important than 
pampering, but in recent years spas and health resorts have staged a 
come back. Since 1985, Akia, a health spa for women, has operated 
out of a small native stone compound in Sulphur that last flourished 
in the 1930s. Nearby, the $12 million Lifestyle Center of America 
opened this past year, complete with a cooking school, medical per- 
sonnel, and a state-of-the-art fitness center. And from Watonga to 
Tulsa, massages and facials are once again in fashion. It doesn’t seem 
to matter whether it’s a sweat lodge in Stillwater or aromatherapy in 
T-Town, pampering Oklahoma is ail the rage. 


Associate editor Nancy Woodard visited all but one of the spas profded 
here; a certified aerobics instructor, she once managed the health club at 
the fivC’Star Palace Hotel in Moscow. She found Oklahoma spas com- 
pare well with Russian banyas (saunas in which participants are some- 
times slapped with birch branches to improve circulation). 
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ERCHED high above the Arbuckles like a shining city on a hill, the Lifestyle 
Center of America is a $12 million, 100, 000-square- foot commitment to the 
belief that good health can be taught. By embracing a vegetarian diet, daily 
exercise, and a good night's sleep, clients routinely see their cholesterol, sugar, 
weight, and body fat kvels drop. Connie Cooksey entered the program last 
luly a cigarette-smoking, coffee- dr inking, meat-loving, non-exercising fifty- 
one-year-old. '"1 couldn't have walked down the driveway without dragging 
my knuckles and gasping,” she said. Today Cooksey still eats meat but no 
longer drinks coffee or smokes. 

The center's daily routine is brisk: a 6:30 a.m. exercise session, a one-mile 
walk (the center sits on 1,700 acres) or a stint on the exercise equipment, 
breakfast, an optional 30-minute devotional, individual appointments (mas- 
sage, hydrotherapy, treadmill stress tests, lab work), cooking school, a one- 
hour lecture (topics range from vegetarianism to stress management), an af- 
ternoon of light exercise, more individual appointments, another lecture, 
supper, and usually an evening program. 

Though not overt, a definite religious undertone 
seeps into the proceedings. The Center is, after all, 
the gift of Dr. Otey lohnson, son of Healdton oil 
baron and vSeventh-day Adventist Roy Johnson. Roy 
long dreamed of opening a health facility modeled 
after the one founded in Michigan by the owner of 
Kellogg cereals (another Seventh -day Adventist), but 
it was not to be. It took the son to act on a comment 
made by Roy's father, a Save nth -day Adventist min- 
ister from Michigan, that the Arbuckles would be a 
prime spot for a health facility. 

In 1983 when Otey died of cancer, he left millions 
of his estimated $100 million fortune to develop 
the Lifestyle Center; he also decreed profits from his 
oil investments, art and gem collections, and land 
and bank holdings would go to support it. 

The center builds on the tenets of preventive 
medicine Seventh -day Adventists have practiced 
for more than a hundred years. It operates a 
1 0,000- square -foot fitness center (outfitted with 
indoor track, treadmills, stair steppers, stationary 
bikes) as well as a medical wing staffed by two 
medical doctors and three doctors of public health. 
The objective is simple; ""YouVe here to learn a new 
lifestyle,” said a spokesman. “After all, health is the 
most important thing you have.” 
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Potato Salad 

3 quitru potatoes 
I bunch celery with leaves 

1 \a rge on io n » chopped 

2 tablespoons dill weed 

3 cups Soy M ayon naisc 
I tablespoon salt 

Fed and cut potatoes itito bite- 
sized pieces and steam until just 
lender. Cool. Mix everything to- 
gether, stirring gently. Chill. 
Serve. 

Soy May on liaise 
i cups Whitewave soy milk 

1 cup canola oil 

2 teaspoons sail 

2 tablespoons onion 
powder 

1/2 cup cooked carrot 
1/2 cup Instant Thickener 
1/3 cup fresh lemon juice 
Blend everything, except lemon 
juice, on high speed (adding 
while blending). Add lemon 
juice. Stir gently to thicken. 
Chill 


The CeiJter's 1 2- and 1 9-day programs ( S3, 095 a nd ] — " ~ - j 

S3,87S respeetiiv/y) target peap/e mth eompheared diseases 1 | 

sach as type arte dmhetes and hea rt disease a nd inclade hdghrg, I • 

mea/s, massage, hydrotherapy treatments, and a hattcry of tests 
(urinaiysis, bhod dtemistr}\ iipid profile, body composition f s 

The lO-day program ($1,995} is designed for type two diabetics as well as those 
with hypertension. A new three-day diabetic education seminar teaches people 
how to manage diabetes through lifestyk changes. In the one-day get acquainted 
program ( S95), gtiests stay for one night, cat three meals, enjoy a massage and 
hydrotherapy treatment, and are welcome to use the fitness center, attend the 
cooking school, and sit in on lectures (add $290-$795for a physical). ( 405 ) 993- 
2327. 
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I N 1995, two Tulsa typists traded the tools of the office for French 
seaweed, Dead Sea salts, and vials of essential oils. They also traded 
a conventional office for a Tulsa neighborhood, where they trans- 
formed a one-time dental office into a homey place where patrons 
can lounge, read a magazine, or sip herbal tea or hot chocolate. They 
put up a sign — Patchoulis Skin and Body Care — and watched worker 
bees like they used to be stream through the door, “Some of our cli- 
ents come in wound up,” said Jody Evans, "but we can calm them 
down pretty quick ” 

Indeed, Evans (far right) and her partner, Judy Warlick, offer mas- 
sage, aromatherapy, facials, and pedi- 
cures — literally a menu of pampered care. 
But Patchoulis distinguishes itself from 
other places by adding aromatherapy to 
most all the services it offers — be it a mas- 
sage or a facial . I n aro matherapy , m ixtures 
of fragrant essential oils are used in an ef- 
fort to improve health and alter moods by 
appealing to our sense of smell. Every oil 
is said to have different benefits. Eucalyp- 
tus oil is for sore muscles and colds, lav- 
ender is soothing, sandalwood rejuvenates 
skin and calms emotions, and marjoram is 
said to be good for high blood pressure. 
For facials, Patchoulis chooses essential 
oils according to each customer's skin type. 
A basic facial includes deep cleansing, 
steaming, exfoliation, and a French sea- 
weed mask (for an extra charge and a more 
thorough facial, patrons can add a paraf- 
fin mask to the seaweed mask — the two separated by a piece of 
cheesecloth). The facial ends with a face, neck, and shoulder mas- 
sage, For a deluxe facial, customers get the basic facial plus a foot 
and hand massage, along with a customized moisturizer blended with 
essential oils for clients to take home. (Since essential oils are a hun- 
dred percent plant extract and if used alone can burn the skin, they 
are combined with carrier oils such as avocado, almond, or aloe vera.) 

Facials are popular, the partners say, but massages are in even 
greater demand (the hour massage being the most popular). In 
massages. Patchoulis blends different essential oils into the massage 
oil depending on a client's needs (a tired client gets different oils than 
say a nervous or sore client). Warlick and Evans also offer glycolic 
facial treatments (a natural fruit add peel that evens out skin tone 
and eliminates small facial lines), a seaweed body mask, and a Dead 
Sea salt body polish that sloughs off dead skin. But the real secret to 
their success may be the time they take, *^We donT rush clients,'' 
Evans promises, which may be why one of the most common com- 
mems from customers is, “ T fed so calm when I come in here/ " 


mu 

How'tollseBsemialOil 

Never use essenltal oils full strength 
on skin. Always dilute. 

Add a few drops to washing 
machine v^fhen hand washing 
delicatcs. 

Add five to ten drops to a full bath, 
then agitate to disperse oil evenly, 
SoaJi in bath for ten minutes. 

Use fifteen to thirty drops in a one- 
ounce base oil, such as aloe vera or 
avocado, as a massage oil. 

Sprinkle a few drops in drains, 
trash cans, compost buckets, and 
toUei bowls. 


Patchouih, 1935 S. Harvard in Tulsa, isopen Tuesday 
through Saturday by appomtment A basic facia! costs 
$40; deluxe, $55, One- hour massage, $40 (with customiied 
aromatherapy, iTs $55), PatchouUs also has a gift area with an 
assortmen t of essen tia I oil p roducts. (918) 74 9-4240. 
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IRST you step into a prepared private jacuzzi tub. Then after soak- 
ing a bit, you meander down a hallway, swaddled in sheets, to a red- 
wood steam room so cloudy it*s difficult to see your big toes. You 
reach toward the ceiling, turn a valve, and dose yourself with a re- 
freshing cold shower not unlike the Siberian or Japanese habit of fol- 
lowing a hot sauna with a jump into a very cold pooh Same concept 
Same effect* Extreme heat, extreme cold, followed by euphoria* 
Having had your fill of tubs, steam rooms, and saunas, you wind 


your way to a private massage room, where cloaked in a sheet, you 
await your masseuse and an hour of having tension eased from your 
body, muscle by muscle. Some call it a luxury, but to Barry Bilder, 
one-time owner and for the past twenty years manager of Tulsa’s 
Aquarian Age Massage, it’s pure necessity. "‘It’s a body tune-up,*' said 
Bilder, a masseur himself He believes people need massages much 
like cars need oi! changes* (After all, George Burns had a daily dose 
of massage, and look how long he lived.) 

Situated behind a metaphysical book store (also managed by 
Bilder), Aquarian Age Massage is bedecked in antique stained glass 
Bilder has collected over the years. Each massage room has a hodge- 
podge of antiques including armoires (where patrons hang their 
clothing), dressers, and Victorian pictures. Clients pass through dark 
halls flanked by two Thai Buddhas* 

This is not a place for the prudish at heart, nor for anyone made 
uncomfortable by New -Age trappings* But for those raised with a 
European or Oriental sensiblity, it offers a team of experienced mas- 
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Homemade Massage Oil 


seurs and masseuses. you could watch a really good masseuse or 
masseur on videotape, it's like a certain kind of wonderful dance that's 
performed,” said Bilder. “Your hands are trained to go to the prob- 
lem areas, and when the problem areas give up their tension, you can 
feel it in your hands, and then you move onto another area.” 
Inexperienced or inept masseurs waste time while applying oih a 
pro applies oil so that his hands never leave the body. In order to 
give a full body massage within the time allotted, masseurs watch the 
clock as they work, dividing the body in quadrants like a cookie cut- 
ter, “You can't spend three minutes on the feet,” Bilder said. The 
goal is to evenly massage the entire body as well as problem areas that 
require more attention. “If a person has deep muscle work done, 
they'll be sore and they’ll feel like they’ve gone through a whole range 
of Nautilus equipment from their Achilles tendons all the way up to 
their scalp — every muscle and In between,” said Bilder, “If you get it 
done right) you get such an endorphin rush. You can walk out of here 
with what we call a ‘massage drunk.' " 


Olive Oil 

Almond essential oil 
Lavender essential oil 

M ix oils together; apply to body. Vary recipe by substituting oils, say veg- 
etable oil for the olive oO or peppermint essential oil or patchouli for al- 
mond and lavender. Most any oil sold at the grocery store (but not ex- 
tracts) can be substituted for essential Oik. Essential oils, found at most 
health food stores, are simply more concentrated. 



Aquarian Age Massage^ 1401 E. 15th Stj is 
open 10 a.m. to 8 p,m, Monday through 
Saturday^ noon to B p.m. Sunday. (Ifi best to make a 
massage appointment in advance — especially on 
weekends and mid-afiernoon on weekdays.) 

A half-hour massage costs $26; an hourj $40; u two-hour massaget 
$75. (The average massage is a half hour or hour.) 

Massages for women include the whirlpool and unlimited use of both 
the steam room and sauna { men pay $5 extra for the whirlpool). With 
a massagti a facial is $9 and a body wrap, $18. (918) 587-5877. 


February ■ March 1997 
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1 / HEN a massage business opened in downtown Watonga (pop. 

; 6,894) this past year, the owner knew tongues would wag — ^mas- 
■y senses may be like gas stations in Beverly Hills, even routine in 
Oklahoma City, but they're a rarity in rural Oklahoma. This mas- 
seuse nipped speculation right in the bud: If youVe a male and you 
want a massage at The Place to Be, just be sure to bring your wife. 
{Unmarried fellows resort to female relatives, friends, or business 
associates.) Thus far, Cheryl Wolfe, owner of The Placet© Be (on 
right with Diana Pavlu), hasn't heard a peep of civic disapproval 

Wolfe offers massage as well as Eu- 
ropean hot towel facials, foot baths, 
and, with the help of associate Diana 
Pavlu, reflexology (a form of massage 
that focuses on the feet and hands to 
relieve tension). Patrons sit in a mas- 
sage chair that vibrates and kneads the 
body while Pavlu concentrates on the 
feet, where reflexes are easier to find. 

One of Wolfe's most popular ser- 
vices is actually an old home remedy: 
ear candling. The tapered end of a 
hollow ear candle is inserted in the ear 
while the other end is lit. As the candle 
warms the ear canal, it creates a 
vacuum, pulling out wax build-up. 

The procedure seems to help ease sinus 
troubles and is most popular with men. 

Wolfe's service is based on the 
queen-for-a-day philosophy. “My 
husband took me to the Bahamas thir- 
teen years ago, where 1 had my first 
massage, and I thought, *Why don't 
they do this in Oklahoma?’ So I did it," 
said Wolfe. “You give me a choice of 
getting a new dress or new shoes or a 
massage, and Til take a massage any day." It took her two years, 
however, to find a seminar or class on massage. “When Td call 
places, people would laugh at me," she remembered, (One lady even 
suggested Wolfe call the local police department and register with 
them as a prostitute.) 

Undaunted, Wolfe found training and then when her husband 
transferred to Watonga two years ago, she opened shop; she now 
owns a two-story building that she plans to remodel the upstairs of 
into a weekend getaway apartment for travelers who might just want 
to visit the local masseuse. 
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l rubber basin of hot 
water 

] teaspoon liquid soap 
1 large bath towel 
I cup corn meal 
1/2 to 5/4 cup almond oil 
Vitamin E oil 

Silting in a straight- back chair, place 
feet side by side in a rubber basin 
filled with enough hot water to 
cover your ankles. Add liquid soap. 
Drape a bath towel over the top of 
the basin to trap the heat. Soak feet 
for 1 5 minutes or until water grows 
cool. Combme com meal and al- 
mond oil into a thick paste. Vigor- 
ously rub feet with paste to slough 
off dead skin cells and to stimulate 
circulation. Rinse feet: pat dry com- 
pletely. Dot Vitamin E oil on lops 
of toes, ankles, and bottoms of feet. 
Gently massage oil into feet; cover 
feet with cotton socks. Repeat twice 
a month. 


The Place to fie, !10 JV. Noble w Watonga, 
h open weekdays, but iPs best to call ahead. 

(Weekend massages are available by appointment) 

A one-hour massage is $35, a 45-minute to hour 
reflexology session $15, and ear candling SW plus S2.50for 
each candle (newcomers usually require two per ear). (405) 623- 
2451. 
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ILHELMINA Maguire is sixty one years old. She 
walks an hour every morning> rarely consumes any- 
thing that isn't low in fat, and since 19S5 has owned 
and operated Oklahoma's only health spa for women- 
At Willie's Akia, tucked away at the edge of the 
Chickasaw National Recreation Area in Sulphur, 
guests spend as little as two days or as long as a week 
walking, biking, stretching, and toning- After seven 


days, most women lose between five to ten pounds and shed a few dress sizes- 
Such results, coupled with a homey atmosphere, make for return guests like Cindy 
Hargrove of Sand Springs, who lost a total of eleven inches off her waist, thighs, 
and arms after her first week at Akia. (Upon Hargrove's fifth visit, she was heard 
to belt out, 'Tm home!”) 

Unlike posh health spas in California and New York that lean heavily on high- 
tech equipment and teams of fitness trainers, WilUe keeps it simple and afford- 
able (a week costs $610 compared to upwards of $4,000 at a big- name spa). She 
does so by forgoing body wraps, mud baths, or honey- mango scrubs and con- 
centrating on what makes the pounds disappear — and what can be reproduced 
at home. Akians begin every morning at 6:45 mth stretches and a walk around 
Veteran's Lake, where it is not uncommon to spot deer or beaver- The morning 
ends with more stretching, toning sessions (Therabands and surgical tubing), and 
relaxation exercises followed by a breakfast of hot or cold w^hole-graio cereal 
(usually mixed with blackberries or some other fruit), muffins, whole-grain crack- 
ers, and orange juice. 

Late morning is spent in a leisurely trek through the Chickasaw National Rec- 
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reation Area so Akians can dip their feet in one of its sulphur^ bro- 
mide, or fresh -water springs. The afternoon includes free time, a 
four- mile walk or six-mile bike dde, and more toning exercises. 
Evenings unwind with a soak in the hot tub, a $35 massage or a salt 
glow (exfoliating skin with Mediterranean salts), a good book, or 
shut-eye, but only after Willie delivers a forty-five minute talk about 
skin care, shopping heakhy, or how to lead a balanced life. 

Though Akians consume only about 1 ,000 calories a day, rarely 
does anyone complain about being hungry. Food is important here. 
Lunch may be tuna salad in a pita pocket served with low fat chips 
and Picante sauce or pumpkin bread spread with fat-free cream cheese 
alongside a fruit cocktail And the evening meal often runs some- 
thing like chilled blueberry soup, seafood enchilada with red bell 
pepper cream sauce, and fat-free ice cream or green salad, vegetable 
lasagna, and chocolate cheesecake pie, proving WilUe's personal con- 
tention that ‘"You dank need to drastically change your life. You don't 


Red Bell Pepper Creme ^iauce 
2 large rtf d bdl peppers 

1 Anaheim or Seranno chile pepper, seeded and chopped 

2 garlic doves, chopped 
1/2 cup dry white wine 

1/4 cup chicken broth, defatted 
S ounces nonfat cream cheese [Philadelphia Free) 

4 ounces plain nonfat j^ognrt 
Spike $tascming salt to taste 

Roast bdl peppers in a 4S0'F oven until blackened, about 15 minutes. Place 
roasted bdl peppers carefully in a brown paper sack and twist top shut, l^ei steam 
until cool to touch, then peel charred skins, split, and remove seeds and mem- 
branes. Puree by whipping with wire whisk. In a small Siuicepan. blend first 
five ingredients. In a separate bowl, blend cream cheese and yogurt. Combine 
both mixtures a little at a lime. Blend well. Heat over medium heat, about 10 
minutes. Add Spike. 


AJtiil offers two- ($2W},fsve- ($450)t mid 
severj-day retreats ($610) for women February 
21-23, MflrdT 7-9, April 6-lU April 18-20, May 4- 
9, May 16-18, and Jtme 6-15 (there will also be fail 
sessions). Most take place at Akia near the Chickri 5 ^w 
National Recreation Area in Sw/p/mr, biit Willie takes a few groups to 
Beavers Bend State Park and Eureka Springs, Arkansas, for what she 


need a fitness trainer” to be fit and trim. 


calls "Akia-on-the-Go Retreats.*' (405) 842-6269. 


February ' March 1997 
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HE motto of the Cirde is Sacred camp hangs above the entrance of its 
outdoor chapel: '‘Thou Shalt Have Fun.” In the process of scaling tree- 
tops, partaking of sweat lodges, maklTig medicine bags, and swigging sage 
tea as potent as a shot of vodka, campers who visit Scout Lee's ranch north 
of Stillwater, however, often learn that games can be a metaphor for life, 
'‘It requires a lot of you,” Lee acknowledged. '‘When youVe done with 
these games, you're looking into the window of your life and realizing, 
‘Gosh, I play life games this way.' ” 

The games recall the New- Age team-building, confidence-enhancing, 
excellence- seeking exercises corporate America has embraced for execu- 
tives in recent years, but the camp clientele illustrates Lee's belief that 
personal lives are as important as professional lives, maybe more so. 

Campers tackle a variety of tasks — from trying to save a frayed Winnie- 
the-Pooh stuck between a twig and a tree trunk (using a rope that can't 
touch the ground and without stepping into a large circle roped off 
around the stuffed animal) to traipsing blind- 
folded across the ranch led only by the shake 
of Lee's rattle, “How people made that jour- 
ney,” explained Lee (shown middle photo on 
right), “is very akin to how they make journe>'s 
in the darkness of their lives when they're con- 
fused and don't know what’s going on.” 
Recurring themes of the games are team- 
work, communication, and realizing the con- 
tributions everyone has to make (in the Pooh 
rescue, the solution often comes from a quiet 
member of the group, not its leader). 

The camp, which draws women from Mis- 
sissippi to Canada, sprang from Lee's The Cirde 
ts Sacredt a medicine book for women that 
delves into ancient wisdom and contemporary 
spirituality. 

With a doctorate in education and a vitae 
that includes a stint at the University of Illi- 
nois teaching courses in therapeutic education, 
the Florida native considered building her 
camp in Colorado. But after visiting Okla- 
homa State University for a seminar in the late 
1970s, Lee became enamored with Stillwater. 
A year later, she moved to town; she has spent 
much of the last two decades building “The 
Ranch.” 

Her intent has been to create a playground 
where people have fun while simultaneously excelling, because “people 
always perform their best when they're having fun.” 


am 

Asian Broccoli Dream 

173 cup wild rice 
2/3 cup white rice, or 

jasmine 
Sea salt 

1 cup onion, chopped 
Stalks, florets of broccoli, 

cut up 

2 to 3 tablespoons olive oil 

Tamari (uncooked, un- 
pasteuriited $oy sauce) 
Ground sesame seeds 
Sea salt 

Dash of Worcestershire 
sauce 

Strips of red sweet pepper, 
thinly sliced 

Boil wild rice for 30 minutes in sea- 
salted water with 1/2 cup onion. In a 
separate pan, boil second rice for 13 
minutes in sea -salted water with re- 
maining onion. In another pan, 
steam broccoli (do not lose color). 
Place rice and broccoli in a big bowl, 
carefully stir in next flve ingredients. 
Add pepper. 


The Raridr*s week-long camps are $450^ limited 
to twelve wtutieu, and held about every two months^ 
the next sessions will be March 9-/5 and June 1 -7. The 
Ranch offers youth leadership campSy ropes courses^ golf 
camps, and foody nutrition, and yoga programs. The Ranch 
sits five miles north ofS,H. 51 and Stillwater on Country Club Road. 
(405) 377-220L 
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The Heart of 
Little Italy 

LOVERA'S GROCERY 8r MEAT MARKET 

W HTH ITS BLACK AND WHITE CHECKERED 
floors, narrow aisles, and shelves stocked 
with everything from toothpaste to laundry 
detergent, Lovera's Grocery and Meat Market in Krebs 
recalls the days when everyone knew grocers by name. Yet 
it has survived — even thrived — by becoming a grocery 
unlike any other in Oklahoma, a place where one can pur- 
chase homemade Italian goods as authentic as any to be 
found in Italy: cheese, cannoli, pizza, pizzelles, ravioli, 
olive salads, seasoned butter, sausage, 
meatballs. 

Lovera s sits at what could be called 
the heart of Oklahoma’s Little Italy, a 
few square miles of countryside in 
southeastern Oklahoma that encom- 
passes the town of Krebs (pop. 1,950), 
four Italian restaurants (two run by the 
descendants of one Italian immigrant), 

Lovera’s, and a bakery still pulling out of the oven bread 
made from a 100-year-old- pi us Italian recipe. 

Traditionally, people have come to Krebs to eat at Pete s 
Place, the granddaddy of the area s Italian restaurants but 
the wise traveler will also set aside time to roam the aisles 
of Lovera’s and to breathe deeply the aromas that waft 
through the tiny confines of Snell s Baker)^ 

Simply put, take the sausage home. Mike Lovera, Sr., 
bought the circa 1910 native stone building that houses 
Lovera’s in 1 946 after returning from the war. He no more 
opened his grocery and meat market than LoveraLs began 
to be known for its handmade Italian sausage, (The 
Wagner sausage stuffer Mike purchased in 1955 and used 
until 1985 sits above the meat market’s walk-in; it is said 
to have stuffed more than a million Italian sausages before 
being retired.) 

Photography by David Crenshaw 
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PEOPLE DRIVE 
EIGHTY MILES 
TO BUY 
LOVERA'S 
SAUSAGE AND 
CHEESE. 




Pete's Place 


Italian by Pete 

O F the four Italian restaurants in Krebs and 
McAlesten Peters Place was the first, eslablished in 
1925 in Krebs after Pete Prichard broke his leg in a min- 
ing accident and decided to turn to what he knew best — 
food. 

Legendary for its choc beer (a brew credited to the 
Choctaw, served through prohibition, and shut down 
only after a front-page story in the DiJjfy Okkhotmn in 
1981), Pete’s Place has come full circle. In 1995, Joe 
Prichard added a microbrewery to the restaurant and 
resurrected the old choc beer recipe. ’’The lamb fries/ 
choc beer deal is kind of our hallmark,” said Joe, though 
he points out that lamb fries are served at all four of the 
area’s Italian restaurants. 

Indeed, Pete’s Place, Isle of Capri, Gia Como’s, and 
Roseanna’s all offer similar menu items, and all (save for 
Roseanna’s) serve family- style meals with big platters of 
food. “We’re kind of blessed in that all of the (four Ital- 
ian) restaurants are basically good,” Prichard said. 
“You’re not going to get somebody to drive to Krebs and 
then have a bad experience. There’s exceptions to every 
rule, obviously, but on a consistent basis you’re going to 
be okay,” 

In fact, a traveler’s biggest problem might well be 
choosing one from the group. Three of the restaurants 
are located within a couple of blocks of each other (Gia 
Como’s is just a skip down the road in McAlester), and 
to make matters worse, their owners are all somehow 
related: Pete Prichard’s grandson runs Pete’s Place. 
Another set of Pete’s grandchildren runs Roseanne’s. 
And it’s the Prichards of Roseanna’s who are also kin to 
the owners of Gia Como’s and Isle of Capri. 

That said, Pete’s Place remains the granddaddy of 
them all — the original Italian restaurant in Krebs from 
which all the others sprung. Not that Pete’s Place looks 
much like its 1925 self. Though still in the original Vic- 
torian house where oP Pete Prichard lived, it has under- 
gone a series of expansions that have left it the largest of 
the area’s four Italian restaurants (it seats more than 400 
and includes sixteen private rooms, each designed to 
accommodate a party of two to four). 

Its menu, however, has never strayed from Pete 
Prichard’s belief that the only thing better than Italian 
food is a lot of Italian food. A Pete’s Place entree (lasa- 
gna to veal parmesan) arrives with an antipasto plate, 
Italian bread, salad, and serving plates piled high with 
spaghetti, meatballs, and ravioli. ”lfyou don’t go away 
full,” chuckled Prichard, “it’s your own fault.” 

— N.W. 

Pete*s Place, heated between U.S. 270 mid S.H. 31,jitst 
enii ujfjr &f C/.5, 69 hi Krebs, is open 4-9 p.m. Monday 
tiiwiigh Thursday, 4-/0 p. mi. Friday and Saturday, and 
noon to S p.m. Sunday. (9 IS) 423-2042. 


A half-century laten Lovera*s sausage is as popular as ever, and it has been 
joined by homemade cheeses, pizza, and salads. Today Lovera’s operates its 
own sausage and cheese plants behind the store, and “We make as many home- 
made items as we can make,” said Sam Lovera, Mike Lovera^s son. stuff 
you canT buy any%vhere else in Oklahoma. People come here and buy the im- 
ported Italian food and homemade cheese and bread and all this stuff we have 
here or that we make. People will drive eighty miles to buy it."" 

They would probably drive further, but awareness of Lovera’s historically 
has been limited to transplanted Easterners with Italian backgrounds living in 
Tulsa. Even they often learned about Lovera"s only by happenstance. “This is 
about the only place in Oklahoma,” explained Sam, “where there were even 
any Italians living.” For newcomers to the state who missed New York's Little 
Italy or the Italian neighborhoods so common to cities on the Eastern seaboard, 
Lovera's, indeed the Krebs and McAlester area, was like coming home. 

The area's Italian influence can be traced to its once thriving coal mines, 
which themselves are the direct result of a group of European hunters who 
happened to notice coal residue while tromping through the countryside after 
wild turkey (the men returned to Europe, raised funds, and opened southeast- 
ern Oklahoma’s first coal mines). By 1905, forty-eight companies were busy 
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mining the ore. By 1906, mining production exceeded three million tons an- 
nually, and immigrants from Italy, Germany, France, and eastern Europe, 
along with miners from Ohio and Pennsylvania, had been calling Krebs home 
for years- *‘When the coal mines shut down, the 
Italian people in the area had to go to other ways 
of support,” explained Dora Lea Brewer of Gia 
Como's, “and so they went into what they knew 
best, which was food. Some of them went into the 
grocery store business. Some got into green- 
houses and flowers and different things.” 

Before long, the area became known as an Ital- 
ian pocket. Pete Prichard built Pete’s Place, and 
soon more Italians built more Italian restaurants. 

“It’s just kind of an area that Italian food is known 
in,” said Sam, “People just started coming around,” 

In the early days, however, customers came in trickles — not droves. After 
Mike Lovera opened his grocery, business was sometimes so slow he sat out 
front and watched the streetcars pass. Years later, with business booming, folks 
often asked Lovera if business had always been so good. When he would re- 
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Roseanna’s: 

HOME OF GNOCCHI 

T he sort of Pete Prichard (the original owner 
of Pele*s Place in Krebs)j the late Frank 
Prichard didn't open Rosearma's until he was in his 
fifties- He got his start in hi.s mothers kitchen at the 
tender age of five, and by the time he was school age, 
he was cooking authen- 
tic Italian dishes. “He 
always loved to cook,*^ 
said Rose Ann Prichardi 
Frank's wife and the 
restaurant’s namesake. 

A father of twelve, 

Frank was a foreman 
at the local naval base 
and cooked his family's 
weekend meals. He 
was known for his lib- 
eral use of garlic and a spaghetti sauce that ben- 
efited from his love of chemistry (he was fascinated 
by how changing ingredients in ammunition or 
sauces could change the final outcome). “From 
studying chemistry and from being around food all 
his life, he made up his own spaghetti sauce recipe," 
said Rose Ann. 

It was Frank's dad who broached the idea of 
someone opening an Italian carryout in town to 
complement the family eateries, but it was the son 
who made it happen. Unexpectedly laid off from 
the base, Frank opened a takeout. Soon it was a 
restaurant with five tables. 

Rose Ann and Frank talked about moving to a 
larger location; it never happened. Frank broke 
his leg in 1978 and, while in the hospital, learned 
he would have to undergo heart surgery. The fam- 
ily eventually dosed Rosea nne's. 

Before long, however, his children were clam- 
oring to get back into the family business. In 1 980, 
they opened a restaurant in Krebs in an old home 
with wooden floors under the same name their fa- 
ther had originally chosen. Today, eight of 
Frank's twelve childreni a grandchild, and even 
Rose Ann, on occasion, work at the new' 
Roseanna’s. “We all do just about everything," 
said son John Prkhard* “Some of us wait tables. 
Some work in the kitchen and cook and make sal- 
ads and raviolis." 

The pasta sauce is the one their father invented; 
they are the only area restaurant to serve gnocchis 
(an Italian dumpling made with potato, flour, and 
eggs and served in a tomato sauce), son Michael 
Prichard has contributed a unique steak and pep- 
per entree (sliced sirloin tips cooked with 
pepperondnis), and other siblings have mastered 
the tricks of making cannolis and pizzelles, mak- 
ing Roseanna’s ever so much the restaurant their 
father dreamed it could be. — N.W. 

205 £ WiJshingWti ru Krebs, isopen 
I i (t.m, to 3 p.m, Tuesday and Wednesday^ / 1 a.m^ 
io 9 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. !t still offers 
carryout (9t8) 423-2055. 
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Mountaintop 
Family Retreat 


.. Bring the whole family and enjoy 
the beauty of the Kiamichi Mountain 
Range in southeatitern Oklahoma. 
Soak in I he stillness - no telephone, 
no television, no traffic* Our cabins 
have central heat and air. fireplaces, 
large decks, barbecue grills, and fully 
equipped kitchens. Visit our 
mountaintop cabins in the heart of 
Ki ami chi Country, just i/2 mile off 
Highway 259. 


Pecker\vt)ocl Knob Cabins 

HC 15. Box 3060 
Smiihvillc, OK 74957 
(405) 244-3422 



It s not too late to order the 1995 Year in 
Review or the critically acclaimed 
Oklahoma Ot)^ Memorial issue. 

A very limited number of Memorial issues 
are now available in hardcover format. 


1995 Year in Review $5.00 

OKC Memorial Issue $6.95 

YIR/Memorial Set $1 LOO 

Hardcover Memorial $25.00 


Use the enclosed order form or call us with 
credit card orders at 1-800-777-1793. 

OKIAHON'IA 

TDDAi^ 

T|« MASAZIf* OF OKUmOMA 




Sam Lovem aiui his cheese ( the sausage is m the case). 


count his streetcar yarn, theyM chuckle in disbelief. 

Up until the 1980s» the five Loveras lived above the store> and at a very early 
age, the three Lovera children were expected to pitch in after school and on 
the weekends. “We were raised upstairs, and we were always here,” said Sam, 
now forty. “My mama worked up front, and my aunt and my brother and 1 
worked here.” Sam is the only child to stay on; his sister, the youngest of the 
trio, dabbled in the family business but now lives in Amsterdam; brother Mike, 
Jr., resides in Texas, but a seventy-nine-year-old aunt (his father's sister) still 
makes it in a few days each week to help Sam out. 

With Mike Lovera, Sr., gone (he died in 1987) and his wife retired, Sam keeps 
the business afloat by making homemade Italian items, carrying imported Ital- 

LOVERA ON POLENTA 

Since being introduced to Italy, corn has been a 
staple in the regions surrounding Venice (Veneto, 
Lombardy, Piedmont, Emilia, Romagna), From 
corn came corn meal and then pn/en/n, corn meal 
mush Italians have eaten for centuries. 

A favorite substitute for pasta or bread, it is eaten 
hot or cold. When warm, pokuta can be served with 
butter or cheese or with such meats as sausage, small 
game birds, rabbits, bacala (salted codfish), or shell- 
fish. Cold, poJenfn is just as versatile; Italians eat it 
with milk and sugar for breakfast, baked, grilled, 
fried, or broiled. 

Another favorite; cut cold polenta into cubes, 
cover with tomato sauce and Parmesan cheese, and 
bake in a 375‘F oven for twenty minutes. 

Here is Lovera's lake on this ptipular Italian staple^ 
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kn goods, and stocking grocery staples- Recently, Sam started making home- 
made pizzas that folks can buy baked or unbaked to finish at home, “WeVe 
always had the ingredients,” said Sam by way of explanation, “We make the 
crust, we make the cheese, we make the sauce, we make the sausage. Every- 
thing on there is homemade,” 

Lovera’s also makes and sells three cheeses: Parmesan, mozzarella, and 
caciocavallo. By far the most popular is the gourd-shaped caciocavallo; the 
hand-shaped cheeses dangle in the meat market like golden gourds on a vine, 
becoming sharper in flavor as they age. Cheese 
making itself is about a two-day process. "You 
make the curd one day,” said Sam, “and then 
you stretch it the next„,then you put it In salt 
water for six hours and hang it up.” Lovera'S 
makes four hundred to five hundred pounds of 
cheese each week and fifteen hundred to eigh- 
teen hundred pounds of sausage. 

Since the Lovera family comes from northern 
Italy — ^unlike the southern Italian families who 
own the area*s four restaurants — its sausage ad- 
heres to northern Italian practices, which means 
easy on the spices. “We’re from northern Italy 
near the French border,” Sam explained. 

“They’re not into really spicy foods like down south. When I went back to 
(northern) Italy, T ate the sausage there, and it was exactly like we make it,” 

Sam, a second generation American, learned how to make sausage from his 
father, the same way his father learned from his. The Lovera family has handed 
the practice down from generation to generation. “My grandmother (who emi- 
grated with her husband to America in 1907) and everyone around here dur- 
ing the Thirties had hogs,” said Sam, “They’d fatten the hogs up, and when 
the weather got cold, they’d slaughter the hogs and make sausage. And all the 
lard off the hogs, they’d melt it and put it in a big crock over the cooked sau- 
sage and keep it in the cellar, and they’d eat it all year long. That’s the way 
they did it in Italy, and they came here and did it that way,” 

These days Lovera’s doesn’t slaughter its own hogs, but Sam still makes cer- 
tain he purchases fresh, high quality meat, “We don’t cut any corners,” Sam 
promised. “We put good stuff in them.” 

Come spring, Sam plans to open a combination convenience store and deli 
down the street from Lovera’s where folks can pop in to buy— among other 
items — Lovera’s pizzas. Long gone are the days when one can sit outside the 
storefront and wait for business to get better. Competition is great, and Sam 


THE LOVERA 
FAMILY COMES 
FROM NORTHERN 
ITALY— UNLIKE 
THE SOUTHERN 
ITALIAN FAMILIES 
WHO OWN THE 
FOUR AREA 
RESTAURANTS. 


POLENTA WITH LOVERA'S ITALIAN SAUSAGE 


5 cups spaghetti sauce 

4 cups water 

1 teaspoons salt 
LA cups yellow corn meal 
1 small onion, thinly sliced 
1 pound Lovera' s Italian sausage 
(cut from casing) 

1/2 cup Parmesan cheese, grated 
Prepare sauce. Heat water to boi! in heavy 
bottomed pot. Add salt. Gradually add corn 
meal, stirring constantly to keep from scorch- 
ing. Reduce heat to low. Cook uncovered 
thirty minutes, stirring fretjuently until mix- 
ture is very thick and smooth. Spread in 


ungreased square baking dish. Cover and 
keep warm. 

Cook onion and sausage in skillet over 
medium heat until sausage is no longer 
pink. Drain grease. Stir in sauce. Heat 
to boiling, then reduce heat. Simmer un- 
covered twenty minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally. Cut po/enfn into pieces. Spoon 
sausage mixture over poletita and sprinkle 
with cheese. 

(Polenta is now available with a five- 
minute cooking time or fully cooked in a va- 
riety of flavors— all available from Lovera\) 



Benny Snell ofSnelVs Bakery and his 
Italian loaves. 


Ethnic Loaves 

F or as long as anyone can remember, dining 
at any of the four Italian restaurants in Krebs 
and McAlester has had one common denomina- 
tor: aloafofauthenticTtaUan bread from a 100- 
year-old recipe. 

The recipe is credited to Paul AntonelM, an 
immigrant from Lombardi, Italy, who arrived in 
the Krebs area in the 1 880s, drawn by its thriv- 
ing coal mining industr)\ Back in the old coun- 
try, Antonelli was said to have been not a miner 
but a baker, one who baked oval -shaped bread 
for his village. 

That said, what is known for certain is that by 
1886, Antonelli had opened a bakery and grocery 
in Alderson, Indian Territory^ the baker)' later 
moved to McAlester and finally to Krebs. Eld- 
erly residents there recall Antonelli delivering his 
bread by horse and wagon and handing out to- 
kens that read '*Good for 5 c, loaf of bread, Paul 
Antonelli Grocery & Bakery, l.T.” 

The Antonelli Bakery endured for three years 
shy of a century; in 1983, Anto nellies grandson, 
Paul Cortassa, Sr., retired and sold the bakery — 
and maybe more importantly, the family bread 
recipe- — to a German named Benny Snell. 

Benny reopened in the very same building in 
Krebs, but this time as Snelf s Bakery, and for the 
last fourteen years, he has made the Italian soft 
and hard crust bread for the area’s four Italian 
restaurants as well as Lovera' s. "It’s the same 
recipe they were using in 1886,” Benny prom- 
ised. 

And indeed, Benny appreciates the history 
behind his enterprise. The man kneading the 
bread — -baker Ed Wright^ — is a holdover from 
when the Antonelli family operated the bakery, 
and Benny chooses to package the Italian bread 
in white paper bags labeled "Snell’s Bakery' (for- 
merly Antonellfs) — Italian bread since 1886." 
There being something to say, after all, for tra- 
dition. — N.W. 

5nc//'s Bakery, 610 E* Wns/imgrow 
easth also makes and sells donutSf cinnamon ro//s, 
hngjohnSi pies, turnovers, and birthday cakes^ it 
sits just east of Roseanna's in Krebs on the oppn- 
srfe side of the highway and is open 7a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. weekdays, 7 aan. to 2 p.m. Saturday. (9} 8) 
423-150$. 
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Spring is on the way— and in 
Oklahoma, that means it's 
time to hit the links* We've got 
some great Oklahoma Golf 
logo accessories that are sure 
to put a swing in your step, 

Titldst HP2 Tour Balls $7 

Wilson Ultra Select Glove $10*93 
(Specify hand and size) 

GreenAVhite logo hat (pictured) $12 
Cardinal/Cream logo hat $12 

Use the enclosed order form 
or call us with credit card 
orders at 1-800-777-1793* 


OKIAHOMA 

TODW 


THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 


knows visibility and diversity equate to survival (seventy^five percent of 
Lovera^s business comes from out-of-towners). People now buy most of their 
everyday groceries at places like Wal-Mart, and Sam’s response has been to 
resurrect the foods of his father and his father before him, which may mean 
that those of us who thrive on homemade ravioli, meatballs, and spaghetti 
sauce owe Sam Walton a great big thank you* — N.W, 

All in the family 

O NCE a dishwasher for his Uncle Pete Prichard 
at Pete*s Place and later a dishwasher at the old 
Pig-N-Whistle in McAJester, Dominic Giacomo finally 
built his own restaurant after returning home from the 
war. On Mother^s Day of 1950, he opened the Isle of Capri 
in Krebs* “That was always his dream,” said Rose Ann 
Robertson, Giacomo's niece, “to have a restaurant-” 
Giacomo was the son of Italian immigrants who met 
and married in southeastern Oklahoma, His father 
worked in the mines and died at an early age, leaving be- 
hind a wife and six children. As the youngest, Giacomo 
watched his older brothers — barely teen-agers them- 
selves — go to work in the coal mines to support the fam- 
ily. 

Wftien he came of age, he hired on at local restaurants* 
"Sometimes he wouldn’t get through working until three 
or four o'clock in the morning, and then he’d have to get 
up and go to school,” said Robertson. "He washed dishes, 
but he watched everything that went on (behind the 
scenes)** and dreamed of opening a restaurant so successful his mother would never ag^in want for 
anything. 

After the war, Giacomo secured a G.L loan to build a home, and with lumber he purchased from 
what was once a nearby prisoner of war camp, he built a restaurant. The Isle of Capri resembles a 
private home because Giacomo, who died in 1974, wanted to be able to sell it as such in case the 
business failed. 

But business boomed instead* Ten years later, he opened a second restaurant, this time in 
McAlester but still with few frills, and named it Gia Como's. Today, his brother, sister-in-law, and 
niece own and operate the McAlester restaurant (a laid-back place where one can eat and watch 
one's soaps), while Minnie Duff (Giacomo's sister who worked alongside him at the Isle of Capri) 
owns the original restaurant. (Minnie's daughter — Giacomo's niece Rose Ann Robertson — and her 
family actually run Isle of Capri.) 

Both restaurants have their own recipes and own 
style, yet serve many of the same dishes: steak, lamb 
fries, veal parmesan, chicken fettucine; entrees at 
both are accompanied by salad, garlic toast, spa- 
ghetti, ravioli, and a relish tray of muenster cheese, 
pepperondnis, and dinner mints (before the days of 
flavored coffee, customers used to plop the mints 
into their coffee)* 

The Isle of Capri adheres to Dorn’s homemade 
Italian sauce recipe and his attention to service as 
well as his ever-popular salad dressing and 
Robertson's cream cheese cake. “We're strictly fam- 
ily operated,” said Robertson. "We cook our own 
food. We prepare everything. We even wait on our 
customers.” 

By March, the Isle of Capri expects to complete an expansion that wiU quadruple its original thou- 
sand square feet and add a fireplace, outside dining by a new waterfall, and banquet facilities. 

— N*W* 

Js/e of Capri, J50 S. W. Seven t/i Street in Krebs, is open 5-!0:30p.m, Monday through Saturday. 
(918) 423-3062. Gia Como*s, on t/.S* 69 Bypass, is open 11:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday (91S) 423-2662. 
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GETTING THERE 

iover^iVj 95 W, Sixth Street in Krehs^ 
carries pepperoncinis, piddsd eggplanU 
fettucme spinach nests^ and Lovera-trtade 
cheese, sausage, and hand-tossed pizzas ($6 
unbaked, $8 baked). It also operates a lively 
mail-order business for its Italian delicacies. 
Hours are 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday, (800) 854-1417, (918)423-2842, 

Many haliam originally came to Krebs to 
work the nearby coal mines. In 1992, the town 
erected the Pioneer Coal Mmer Memorial to 
pay tribute to every miner who “carried a 
dinner pail, swung a pick, or shoveled coal*' as 
well as the 1,700 miners (some no more than 
children) who lost their lives working the 
mines. The names are etched in a 24,000 
pound granite wall (reminiscent of the 
Vietnam memorial in Washington, D.Cf next 
to a five- foot, ten-inch bronze statue of a 
miner in the city park on Third Street, 

A/5£J in the area: 

The McAIester Bidlding Foundation 
Historical School Museum, 200 E. Adam, 
contains the Coal Mine Room with replicas of 
three area mines. Hours: 8a,m,to2 p, rn. 
weekdays and by appointment (918) 423- 
2392. 

The museum hosts an annual potluck lunch 
and reunion for coal miners, their families, 
and coal mining fans. (Ifs tradition for the 
miners to tell stories and fora coal miner*s 
da ugh ter to sing a song. ) Th is yeaPs reun ion 
isAprilU (918)423-2392. 

A second museum, the Krebs Heritage 
Museum, is slated to open July 4 in Krebs. 

Gene De Frange plans to tfwve the collection of 
mining memorabilia (a coal car, drilling and 
safety equipment) and photographs of local 
Italian families (including the Prichards and 
Loveras) from his Krebs home to a new 5, 000- 
square- foot building at 85 Main Street (918) 
423-4006. 

Summer opens and doses with Italian- 
inspired festivals: McAkstePs Italian Festival 
(iPs the granddaddy of the two) on Memorial 
weekend and Kreb*s Ethnic Festival labor 
Day weekend. (918)423-2550, 




, Community Working Totfethet 


Visit our historic downtown wim its 
unique shops and antique malls, our 
Simmons Center compIex^Jt^eetir 
conventions or physical figjBl^yrar 
an^t parks for great family omfrifeift 
art galleries and museum 
entertainment at its be^ i PT 


For more information: 
Duncan Chamber of 
Commerce & industry 
PO Box 699 

Duncan OK 73534^99 
(405) 255-3644 
(405) 255-6482 (fax) 





Oklahoma Today's 
1997 Native American issue 
Join Today as we explore 

Oklahoma's diverse Indian Nations, In 
our annual special issue, well showcase 
tribal art* culture, history and contem- 
porary issues. To advertisej call the Okla- 
homa Today advertising department at 
(405) 521-2496 or (800) 777-1793, 

OKLAHOMA 

TODAf 

TIC MAiGA2ff£Of OKlJkMOMA 



Take a tour of our great state with 
these excellent products. The 60- 
minute Oklahoma video retraces the 
history of the state with outstanding 
cinematography* Off the Beaten Path 
is the best guide book of its kind, and 
a must for the adventurous traveler* 


Oklahoma Video $14.95 

Off The Beaten Path $10.95 


Use the enclosed order form or call us with 
credit card orders at TBOO-777-1793* 

OKLAHOMA 

TOIW 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 


February * March J997 
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Free Advertiser Information 


Find out more about attractions, lo<%ing, shopping, dining, 
and special events from Oklahoma Today advertisers. It’s easy! 

1. Pull out the attached Reader Response Card or use the form on this page. 

2. Circle the numbers that correspond with the advertisers you want to find out about. 

3. Drop the postage-paid card in the mail. 


'’oioAficMA”’ 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Today 
Reader Service Department 
PO Box 53384, Oklahoma City OK 73152 

The Oklahoma Today advertisers listed 
on this page would like to tell you more 
about their products and services. To 
receive this free information, circle the 
advertiser number(s) below, fill in your 
name and address, and mail this 
coupon to us at the address listed above. 

^ijcheck here to receive free information 
from all of the advertisers. 
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Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

^^Please enter a one-year subscription 
to Oklahoma Today, with the special 
Year in Review issue, in my name and 
bill me for S17.50. 


1 Bartlesville Centennial Commission 

2 Bartlesville Chamber of Commerce 

3 Bartlesville SunFest 

4 Beavers Bend Resort Park 

5 Beavers Bend Lake^'iew Lodge 

6 Best Western 

7 Billy Bob’s Texas 

8 Candlewyck Inn Bed and Breakfast 

9 Cherokee Nation 

1 0 Cedar Creek Resort 

1 1 Creek Nation Bingo 

12 Crystal Festival 

1 3 Doubletree T\ilsa - Downtown 

14 Doubletree Tulsa - Warren Place 

1 5 Duncan Chamber of Commerce 

1 6 Eagle Creek Guest Cottages 

17 Edmond Convention and Visitors Bureau 

18 Enid Chamber of Commerce 

1 9 Eureka Springs Chamber of Commerce 

20 Five Tribes Museum 

2 1 For l*he Birds 

22 Fred Jones Jr. Museum 

23 Frontier Country 

24 Gallery Southwest 

25 Gi^n Country 

26 Grove Chamber of Commerce 

27 Hard Rock Cafe 

28 Harmon Science Center 

29 Hot Springs Convention and Visitors Bureau 

30 Jarreit Farm Country Inn 

31 Keepsake Candles 

32 Kiamichi Country 

33 Kiamichi Country Cabins 

34 Lake Pine Retreat 

35 Lawton Chamber of Commerce 

36 LyricTbeatre 

37 Jeff McCormick DDS 

38 The Melon Patch 

39 Jasmine Moran Children’s Museum 

40 Murphy & Company 


4 1 National Rod and Custom Car Hall of Fame 

42 Norman Convention and Visitor’s Bureau 

43 OK Mozart Festival 

44 Oklahoma Qty Convention and Visitors Bureau 

45 Oklahoma City Zoo 

46 Oklahoma Commerce Department 

47 Oklahoma Equestrian Club 

48 Oklahoma Natural Gas 

49 Oklahoma Parks and Resorts 

50 Oklahoma Shakespearean Festival 

51 Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation 

52 Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 

53 Okmulgee Chamber of Commerce 

54 The Old Homestead 

55 OU Press 

56 Patricia Island Estates 

57 Pawnee Retail Merchants 

58 Pecker wood Knob Cabins 

59 Percussive Arts Society Museu m 

60 Pete’s Place 

61 Philbrook Museum 

62 Ponca City Tourism 

63 Red Earth 

64 Shawnee Convention and Visitors Bureau 

65 Sleepy Hollow Cafe and Cabins 

66 Southwestern Bell Telephone 

67 Stillwater Convention and Visitors Bureau 

68 Stone Point Supper Club 

69 Three Oaks Cabins 

70 Tree Top View Cabins 

71 Tulsa Convention and Visitors Bureau 
71 * Tulsa Creek Gift Shop 

73 \ Van Buren Chamber of Commerce 

74 Victorian Accents 

75 Weyerhaeuser 

76 Whip-Poor-Will Cabins 

77 Willow Creek Resort 

78 Woolaroc 

For advertising information call 800-777-1793. 
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OKLAHOMA 



Antiques and Crafte 

Number 1 craft shop in southern 
Oklahoma! We feature wearable art 
gift baskets, quilts, handmade rugs, 
shaker and barn wood furniture. 
There is something for everyone, 
from the most frugal collector to the 
most eclectic decorator. Melon Fest 
twice a year: May 3 and October 1 1 . 



The Melon Patch 

Rt. 1, Box 99, 
Prague, OK 74864 
(405) 567-4054 



CiaoY’all! 

Since 1925, Pete’s Place of 
Krebs — Oklahoma’s Little Italy, has 
delighted diners with fresh, family- 
style Italian Cuisine served in un- 
selfish portions. Come see why 
Pete’s Place has been an Oklahoma 
landmark for three generations, 

* Banquet facilities for up to 250 
• Microbreweiy 
• Perfect for tour groups 



StaLan 

Open M-Sat 4pm • Sunday Noon 
(918)423-2042 • Fax (918)423-7859 



Go For The Fun! 

Join the largest and most pro- 
gressive horse group in the area. 
Membership includes a monthly 
newsletter with news of pleasure, 
competitive and endurance rides, 
award programs, and much more. 
Write, call or e-maiL 

Oklahoma Equestrian 
Trail Riders Assoc. ^ Iitc. 

HC 32, Box 130, Lawton OK 73501 
(405) 529-2257 

Fax or Voice Mail (405) 529-2434 
OkieRide r@ aol .com 



Crystal Festival 

Bring the whole family for a day 
of treasure hunting on the Plains. 
The annual Crystal Festival attracts 
more than a thousand people to The 
Great Salt Plains Wildlife Refuge 
and Cherokee, OK. Unearth rare 
selenite crystals, found only in Al- 
falfa County. Enjoy antiques, 
crafts, city- wide garage sales, food, 
live historical exhibits, bingo, en- 
tertainment and more. 


Saturday, May 3, 1997 

OKIAHOMA 

NATltt.WRlGV 

For more information call 
(405) 596-3053 




Oklahoma 

Shakespearean Festival 


Duram bursts with excitement in 
June and July when the Oklahoma 
Shakespearean Fe,siiva] presents selec- 
tions chosen from the following: Romeo 
and JiiUet, Antony ami Cleopatra, South 
Pacific, Man of La Mancha, Sweet 
Charity, All in the Tuning and Forever 
Plaid - all on the campus of Southeast- 
ern Oklahoma State University. 



For a free brochure: 
Oklahoma Shakespearean Festival 
RO, Box 1074, 

Duram, OK 74702- 1074 
(405)924-0121, Exl 2944 



Feel the Music! 


The Percussive Arts Society Mu- 
seum in Elmer Thomas Park houses a 
unique collection of rare and beautiful 
percussion instmments from around 
the world. Instruments from anklung 
to xylophones and a hands-on exhibit 
entice visitors to revel in the sights and 
the sounds of percussion. 



Percussive Arts Society 
Museum 

RO. Box 25-701 N.W Ferris Ave. 

Lawton, OK 73502 
(405) 353-1455 • Fax (405) 353-1456 
Web: htlp://w ww.pas.org 


To find out more about these and other advertisers^ see page 1 1 2, 


Call 1-800-386-6552 for more information about Frontier Country 


FRONTIER COUNTRY 




Cat Forest^ion Overlook 

at the Oklahoma City Zoo 


Discover a place where the wild meets the civilized. Where exotic cats roam in 
a natural setting. And where excitement stalks every viewet The Oklahoma City 
Zoo presents its newest exhibit, Cat Forest/Lion Overlook, Open May 2nd, Cat 
Forest/Lion Overlook promises to be one of the city’s most amazing adventures. 
So this year, visit the Zoo and ask yourself: Are You Game? 


!20O 

OKLAHOMA CITY 


2101 Northeast 50th Street • Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73111 *405/424-3344 



Red Earth 
Native American 
Cultural Festival 


For four exciting days people rep- 
resenting Native American tribes 
from throughout North America will 
gather to share the richness of their 
heritage with the world. Join us for 
the exciting dance con) petit ions, 
juried an show and sale, parade, food 
and children's activities. 

June 12-15, 1997 

Myriad conveniion Center & Plaza 
Downtown Oklahoma City 
For tickets call (405) 427-5228 
Group rates available 



mond 

v\rea Chamber of Commerce 

Edmond Conveniion and Visitors Bureau * 2CXX) S.E, 15th, Bldg 300 
Edmond, OK 73013 * (405)341-2808 * edcoc@ionet.net 


Experience The 
Excellence 

Edmond is rich in history, the proud 
home of many of Oklaiioma’s historic 
sites,,, first school, first college, and 
world famous Route 66, 

FUN: Arcadia Lake, PGA golf courses, 
world class tennis facilites, sports 
□bound for all ages, 

DINING: Edmond is home to many res- 
taurants ranging from ‘Tast-food-casual" 
to gourmet. 

ACCOMMODATIONS: The Edmond 
experience allows one to choose from 
top quality hotel/motels as well as ex- 
clusively elegant bed & breakfast for 
your comfort. 

SHOPPING: Browse in Edmond’s 
unique historic downtown area for a 
"‘one-of-a-kind’’ shopping experience 
you’ll long remember. 

ENTERTAINMENT: From Cowboys 
& Indians to Shakespeare in the Park, 
Edmond has entertainment to be enjoyed 
by all. 

Proud home of 1996 Olympic Gold 
Medalist Shannon Miller! 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page i 12, 



FRONTIER COUNTRY 



Uncover Norman’s 
Hidden TVeasures 


Wild animals and wild times in 
Norman, 'The Festive City.'* Un- 
leash your wild side with Munchie 
the cougar at the Little River Zoo, 
or camp out under the stars at 
Little River State Park* Prowl 
Sooner Fashion Mall or the shops 
at Campus Comen 

The search for family-filled 
fun is in the heart of Oklahoma... 
uncover Norman! 



Fnf moie inibmiatkiii. call the Norman 
Conventton and Visitort Buneati at 767-7260 


Box Office 
{405)81CL9302 



Lyric Theatre! 

Lyric Theatre brings the excite- 
ment of Broadway to Oklahoma! 
The 1997 season will include 
Godspell and the entertaining Pump 
Boys and Dinenes. Performances are 
in the Kiikpatrick Auditorium on the 
Oklahoma City University campus, 
June thm August* Call today for sea- 
son tickets. Special rales for groups, 
students and senior citizens. 



Shawnee - You’ll Love 
Our City Blocks! 


Unfold the treasure of the past in 
museums, architecture and history. 
This unique masterpiece quilt depicts 
thirty historic buildings in Shawnee* 
Visit soon and explore our rich his- 
tory block by block. 



Shawnee Convention 
and Visitors Bureau 
( 405 ) 275-9780 



Central Oklahoma’s 
Frontier Country 



Looking for a fun-filled travel 
getaway for your family or 
group? Look no more*,, visit 
central Oklahoma's Frontier 
Country, 

For complete information on 
Oklahoma’s best attractions, 
events and destinations, call 
today for your free vacation 
guide to Frontier Country - 
(800) 386-6552, 



OKIAHOMA 

NATIVE AMERia 



Bring the World 
to Your Children 


Visit a most unique place for chil- 
dren to explore - like no museum 
you*ve ever seen! Touch, play and 
imagine life in a child-size town. Be 
a doctor, artist, pilot, TV camera man 
and many more ocupations. Marvel 
at our 13,500 gallon aquarium filled 
with Oklahoma aquatic life. 


Jasmine Moran Children’s Museum 
Open Tues. - Sat* 10-5, Sunday I -5 
-Closed Mondays and major holiday.s 
1714 Highway 9 West, Seminole, OK 
{405) 3S2-O950 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 1 12. 


Call 1-800-386-6552 for more information about Frontier Country 








Call 1-800-922-21 18 for more information about Green Country 


GREEN COUNTRY 


TULSA 






i If 


Sweet Dreams 

Enjoy Tulsa's AAA-rated 4- 
Diamond accommodations. Just 
ask for the Sweet Dreams pack- 
age which includes a deluxe room 
for two for one night plus a full 
American breakfast the next 
morning. Only $79 plus tax. Call 
(918)495-1060. 

Advance reservations required. Subject to 
availabiiiiy. Prices subject ia change. 


Doublet ree 
Hotel' 

Tulsa Warren Place 
61 10 South Yale. Tulsa. OK 74136-1904 



Real Science! Real Fun! Real I\ilsa! 

Open Spring Break: Tues, March 25 - Sat. March 29 l0-5;30 
Summer Hours: May 20 through August 15. Tues-Sat, 10-5:30. Sun 1-5 
School Year Public Hours: Sat 10-5:30, Sun 1-5 
During the school year, HSC senses school and homeschool field trips, by rTeservation, Tues-Fri. 
Closed: Mother's Day, Easter Sunday, Father's Day and July 4tb 

Special Exhibit Schedule 

Through May: What It Feels Like to Be a Building, a three-dimensional interactive experience 
June-August: Finding Your Way. the Expioratori urn's traveling exhibit 
Sept. - Dec.: More Than Meets the Eye. a Smithsonian traveling exhibit 

Harmon Science Center 

918-622-5(MKK Interactive voice mail for up-to-the-minute infol 
http://hscdulsa.kl 2,ok,us/ "Tour" Harmon Science Center on the Intemei! 

5707 £, 41st Sl, Ttitsa. Oklahoma's best place for fun family learning! 



Join Us As We Celebrate 
Our First 100 Years 

Enjoy An Deco treasures, 
specialty shopping, internationally 
renowned museums, tmd family fun 
at first class attractions. 

For your FREE Visitors Guide, 
call (800) 558-3311, 

SPRING 1997 EVENTS 
Rontandng The Zoo-Feb, 14 

Ttilsa Indian Art Festival 

Feb. 21-23 

Indoor Grand Prix-Feb. 22 

The Pearl Fishers (Tulsa Opera) 
Mar. 1,6 & 8 

Wearin’ Of The Green Irish 
Festival-Man 15-1 7 

Rosalinda (Tulsa Ballet )-Apr. 13 

Piittin^ On The Ritz 
(Phi!harmonic)-Apr. 13 

Ma\Test 

Mayl5-IS 

Gilcrease Rendezvous Fair 
May 31 -June 1 


Photo by Don Slblny 


T V L 5 A 

Convention and Visitors Bureau 
616 S. Boston, Suite 100, Tuba. OK 74119-1298 
WWW. tourism.tulsach amber.com 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 1 12, 




GREEN COUNTRY 



Come Back in Time 
to Indian Country 

The heritages of the great ita- 
of the Five Civilized Tribes- 
Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, 
Creek and Seminole - live on at 
the Five Civilized Tribes Museum. 

• Art Gallery * Trading Post 
* Research Library 

THE 


FIVE 


CIVILIZED 
TRIBES ♦MUSEUM 

Agency Hill, Honor Heights Drive 
Muskogee. OK 74401 
(918)683-1701 
Hours: M-S 10-5: Sun 1-5 



Darryl Starbird’s 
Custom Car Museum 

Twenty world-famous exotic ve- 
hicles on display by Starbird and other 
renowned car designers. Automotive 
artwork, thousands of photographs 
and auto memorabilia on display 
throughout our ultra-modem museum. 



#I Star Kustom Ave* 
Afton.OK 74331 
(off 1-44 near Shangri-Lct Resort, 
Grand Lake) 

(91 S) 257-8073 



Oklahoma, 

Native America"’ 

A great getaway state. Home to tum- 
of-the-cemujy' towns and modem cities, 
ancient mountaias and wide blue waters. 
Escape to a rustic cabin tetieaL Enjoy 
year-round activities like hiking, biking 
and rock climbing. Or take in an abun- 
dance of arts, Fora FREE vacation guide, 
call 1 -8Q0-652-655Z ext, 325. 

OKIAHOMA 


NAIMAME 


RCA. 


Oklalioma Tourism 
Dept. OT27R 
P.O. Box 60789 
Oklahoma City, OK 73146 





Discover 

OKmulgee 

For more infomiation, contact the Okmulgee Tourism Program 
P.O. Box 609, 1 12 North Morton, Okmulgee, OK 74447 
(918)756-6172 or 1-800-355-5552 


Hit the Lakes! 

Nestled in the heart of Green 
CouniT^, Okmulgee, the capital of the 
Creek Nation, has two fantastic lakes just 
a few miles from downtown, 

Okmulgee Lake was built in 1926 
and covers 650 acres. The heart of the 
area's recreational activities, Okmulgee 
Lake is locatedjust off Highway 56 and 
offers modem, fully equipped camping 
areas, nature trails, picnicking, 
swimming, and boating. 

The highlight of a visit to Lake 
Okmulgee is the beiiudful dam area, with 
its cascading waterfalls and rushing 
streams during periods of high moisture. 

Outdoor enthusiasts flock to the 
adjacent Okmulgee Public Hunting 
Area, which offers outstanding hunting, 
hiking, wildlife and bird watching 
opportunities. 

A favorite of state and regional 
anglers, nearby Dripping Springs Lake 
is a contrast to Okmulgee Lake witli a 
flat shoreline and shallower water pool. 

Both lakes are just a few miles from 
historic downtown Okmulgee. Featuring 
a National Historic Register District and 
an ambitious Main Street Program, 
downtown Okmulgee offers shopping, 
dining and sightseeing, as well as the 
acclaimed Creek Council House 
Museum, a National Historic Landmark, 
recently renovated to its former splendor. 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 1 12. 


Call 1-800-922-2 1 1 8 for more information about Green Country 





Call 1-800-922-21 18 for more information about Green Country 


GREEN COUNTRY 





Standing Bear 
Native American 
Memorial Park 

Ponca City's Newest Attraction 
Also visit: 

• Cann Memorial Garden Center 

• Centennial Plaza & Monument 

• Cultural Center 

• Marland Mansion 

• Pioneer Woman Statue 

• Ponca City Art Center 

• Poncan Theatre 

• Kaw Lake 

• Lew Wentz Camp & Pool 

• Lake Ponca 

For more information: 
Ponca City Tourism 
P.O. Box 1109 
Ponca City, OK 74602 
1-800-475-4400 



Visit Pawnee 
and Return 
to the Wild West! 

Home of the original Pawnee Bill 
Wild West Show & Festival, a Rip- 
Roarin' Rough-Ridin'Whip-Poppin' 
Shool-'Em-Up Wild West Show! 

• Historic Downtown 

• Oklahoma Steam and Gas 
Engine Show — May 2-4 

• Pawnee Bill's Wild West Show 

Saturdays, June 28- Aug, 2 

• Pawnee Indian Homecoming & 

Powwow — July 3-6 

• Cattle Drive and Wagon Train 

Aug. 11-14 

• Pawnee Bill Memorial Rodeo 

Aug. 14-16 

FAVffi 

Home of the original Wild West Show 

For more information contact the 
Pawnee Chamber of Commerce at 
608 Harrison. Pawnee. OK 74058. 
(918)762-2108 



SunfesT 


Summer Fun! 

Celebrate Bartlesville’s 100th 
birthday with planes, trains and 
Sunfest things! It all happens June 
6th through 8th at Sooner Park 
in Bartlesville! See you there! 


For more information, call the 
Bartlesville Centennial 
Commission at (9 1 8) 336- 1 897 



Escape to the Country 

Discover the quiet splendor of 
Jarrett Farm Country Inn. This ca- 
sual, elegant hilltop retreat offers 
inviting accommodations includ- 
ing a pool, Jacuzzis and walking 
trails. Dinner is available to the 
public by reservation Thursday 
through Saturday. It's a wonderful 
way to escape to the country! 


i?TT 


cx>jntry inn 


20 mi. N. of Tulsa and 20 mi. S. of 
Bartlesville on US Hwy 75. Rouie 2, Box 
1480. Ramona. OK 74061 
888466-2523 or (918) 37 1 -9868 
Member of Independent Innkeeper’s 
Ass(x:iaiion 



OK MOZART 
International Festival 

June 13-21, 1997 
Bartlesville. Oklahoma 
Ran.som Wilson, Artistic Director 
SOIJSTI NEW YORK ORCHESTRA 
It/hok Perlman, violin 
Peter Nero, piano 
David Schifrin, clarinet 
Robin Sutherland, piano 
Aldo Abreu. recorder 
Paul Neubauer. viola 
Ani Kavafian, violin 
Carmil Zori, violin 
Fred Sherry, cello 
Anne-Marie McDermott, piano 
Lawrence Dutton, viola 
Quarietto Cklato 

OK 

918.336.99(X) 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 1 12. 





TEXAS / ARKANSAS 



The Supreme Court 
of Rock-n-Roll 

All American Fcxjd with 
Southern Hospitality 

Rock 'rC Roll 
Memorabi 1 1 a-Merchaiid ise 



DALLAS 

2601 McKinney Avenue 
at Routh St. 


(214) 855-0007 



Hot Springs National Park, 
Arkansas - America’s Spa. 

Call for Special fall festival hotel 
and entertainment packages. Your 
FREE value-packed Vacation 
Planner includes attractions, scenic 
driving tours, events calendar, 
lodging, dining and maps of the 
beautiful Diamond Lakes Region. 
Make your getaway to Hot Springs! 



Call L80O-SPA-CiTY today! 
( 1 -& 00 - 772 - 2489 ) 
http :// w ww.hoispri ngs .org 

DcpL#]&65 



Billy Bob’s Texas 
World’s Largest Honky Tonk 


Two-Step over to Billy Bob's Texas for nightly entertainment and your favorite 
Country Stars, plus Real Bull Riding every weekend! There's Celebrity Handprints, 
Dance Lessons, Gift Shop, World Famous Bar-B-Que, and Billy Bob's Casino Games! 
Cali for a free catalog of Billy Boh 's souvenirs 800-940-1865 


2520 Rodeo PJaza • Fort Worth Stockyards • 817-624-7117 
w w w. billy bo bstexas. com 





■ml 




■rri 




Authentic, Historic 
Van Buren. 


Nestled in the foothills of the 
Ozarks, Van Buren *s historic Main 
Street is lined with irresistible antique 
shops, art galleries and specialty 
boutiques. View s'prmglime dogwoods 
aboard Van Buren's own vintage 
Scenic Railway. Cruise the blues away 
aboard the ‘^Frontier Belle" riverboat. 
Call today for your tree brochure. 



ARKANSAS 


1-800-332-5889 
http ://www. Vanburen .org 


Open your doors 

160,000 


visitors! 



Advertise in Oklahoma 
Today's Travel Planner section 
and reach more than 160,000 
upscale travelers. It's easy to 
advertise: 
just send us a 
color photo, ' 
copy, and your company logo, 
and we'll do all the restl 

Contact an Oklahoma Today 
advertising sales representative 
by calling (405) 521-2496 or 
(800) 777-1793* ^ 

OKIAHCMA 

TOEW 

THE MAOAZlhE OF OKLAHOMA 



To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 1 !2* 





We're smoothing out the bumps 

for a better ride. 



The Oklahoma Turnpike Authority wants to keep its roadways 
smooth and safe. That's why extensive resurfacing and bridge 
rehabilitation projects are routinely scheduled on the turnpikes. 
Smoother roads are better for you and your tires. It's all part of a 
continuing commitment to quality and customer service. 



Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 
T he Road Experts 



JAMES D ROSS 



An Okie s 
China Oils 

MARCH 2-APRIL 6 

'rhe Hefner Collection of contem- 
porary Chinese oil paintings has 
wowed viewers as diverse as Henry 
Kissinger and the Ambassador to the 
People’s Republic of China. This 
spring it comes home to Oklahoma. 

In booking the exhibit, the Fred 
Jones Jr, Museum of Art in Norman 
gives Oklahomans a rare and per- 
sonal glimpse into China since Chair- 
man Mao’s death in 1976. The end of 
Mao’s Cultural Revolution — during 
which artists were banished to remote 
areas to fend as peasants and no- 
mads — has seen those same artists 
spend the last two decades putting 
their experiences to canvas. Says 
Robert A, Hefner III of Oklahoma 
City* who began assembling the col- 
lection in 1984 during his first trip to 
the People’s Republic, ''Their life was 
hard and bitter. The experiences left 
an indelible markon their minds, giv- 
ing the paintings that came out of 
them a haunting power.” 

The exhibit showcases 54 canvases 
out of Hefner’s collection (a little less 
than half of the 120-piece collection). 

Through an Open Door: Selec- 
tions from the Robert A. Hefner Col- 
lection of Contemporary Chinese Oil 
Painting continues through April 6; 
both a coffee table book and a CD- 
ROM of the exhibit will be available. 
The museum is located at 410 W. 
Boyd Street on the O.U, campus, 
t405) 325-3272, 


graphs by Russell Lee, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (9 IS) 748-5316 
1 -June I Frederic Remington: An 

American Artist, Nat’l Cowboy Hall of 
Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 
1-June 29 A Hundred Years of the Visual 
Arts in Tulsa, Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918) 748-5316 
1 -Feb 1, 1998 People of the Prairie, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
748-5316 


Wang Yidong^s South China Woman, 1988 


MUSEUMS 8c GALLERIES 

FEBRUARY 

\ -23 The Russians are Coming: The 
Drama 8c the Stage, OKC Art Museum, 
OKC, (405) 945-4477 
D24 Jacob’s Ladder, Seminole Nation 
Museum, Wewoka, (405) 257-5580 
1-28 Inuit Art, The Bartlesville Museum, 
Ba rties vi 1 le, { 9 1 8 ) 33 6-4949 
1 -28 Rising Above Adversity, Omniplex, 
OKC, (405)427-5461 
I -March 1 Andrew Lester: Sculpture 
Exhibit, Omniplex, OKC, (405) 427- 


749-7941 

I -March 15 The Language of Flowers, 
Botanical Gardens and Greenhouse, 
Omniplex, OKC, (405) 427-5461 
1 -March 26 Juanita Pahdopony Mixed 
Media, Southern Plains Indian Museum, 
Anadarko, (405) 247-6221 
1 -March 30 The Richard H. Sc Adeline I, 
Fleischaker Collection: Art from the 
Plains, the Pueblos, and the Painters of 
the Southwest, Fred Jones Jr, Museum 
of Art, Norman, (405) 325-3272 
1 -March 3 1 Murv Jacob, Richard Ray 
Whitman^ Annie Wildcat, Annette 
Sinesio, Tribes Gallery, Norman, (405) 


5461 

1 -March I The Dance of Life, Omniplex, 
OKC, (405) 427-5461 
1-March2 Mixed Media Exhibit: Dixie 
Erickson, Cora^on Watkins, Sc Betty 
Wood, Firehouse Art Center, Norman, 
(405) 329-4523 

1 -March 9 America Seen: People & Place, 
Philbrook Museum of An, Tulsa, (918) 


329-4442 

I -April 13 Native American Prints & 
Drawings, Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918) 748-5316 
1-May 4 The Oklahoma Scene: 
Printmakers of the 1930s 8c 1 940s, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
748-5316 

!-May 1 1 Oklahoma Portrait: Photo- 


2-March 31 Chocolate Art Show, Legend’s 
Restaurant, Norman, (405) 329-8888 
6-28 Sherman & Allie Chaddlesone, Plains 
Indian Pioneer Museum, Woodward, 
(405)256-6136 

6- March 2 The Book as Art, City Arts 
Center, OKC, (405) 95 1 -0000 
9-22 Climbing Jacob’s Ladder, Seminole 
Nation Museum, Wewoka, (405) 257- 
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5580 

10-March 7 Wil Martin: Drawings, ECU 
Art Gallery, Ada, (405) 332-8000, ext. 
353 

16- March 26 Cimarron Nat’l Invitational, 
Gardiner Art Gallery, OSU, Stillwater, 
(405)744-6016 

17- 22 The Potters of Mata Ortiz, Gardiner 
Art Gallery, OSU, Stillwater, (405) 744- 
6016 

23-March 23 UCO Art Faculty Exhibit, 
Central Museum of Art, UCO, Edmond, 
(405) 341-2980 

MARCH 

1 Museum Reopening, Cherokee National 
Historical Society, Tahlequah, (918) 
456-6007 

1-31 Annual Quilt Show, Seminole Nation 
Museum, Wewoka, (405) 257-5580 

1-31 Dorothy Sullivan, Harvey Pratt, 
Charles Pratt, Tribes Gallery, Norman, 
(405) 829-4442 

1 -April 6 Through an Open Door, Fred 
Jones Jr. Museum of Art, O.U., Norman, 
(405) 325-3272 

1 -April 12 Let's Play: Pastimes from the 
Past, Edmond Historical Society, 
Edmond, (405) 340-0078 

1- June 30 Kiowa Culture in Transition, 

1925-1955: The Photographs of Horace 
Poolaw, Red Earth Indian Center, OKC, 
(405) 427-5228 

2- April 6 The Hefner Collection of 
Contemporary Chinese Oil Paintings, 
Fred Jones Jr. Museum of Art, Norman, 
(405) 325-3272 

5-May 7 The Good Earth: Chinese Folk 
Art, Bartlesville Museum, Bartlesville, 
(918)336-4949 

7-31 Peggy Hamilton, Omniplex, OKC, 
(405) 427-5461 

7-31 Susan Cooper & Robin Orbach- 
Starkey, Omniplex, OKC, (405) 427- 
5461 

7-April 14 Fiberworks, Omniplex, OKC, 
(405)427-5461 

7- April 27 Fiesta: 
Mexican Popular Arts, 
OKC Art Museum, 
OKC, (405) 946-4477 

8- April 13 Fiberworks 
'97, Omniplex, OKC, 
(405) 521-9755 
8-April 16 Photo 
Competition Exhibit, 
Firehouse Art Center, 
Norman, (405) 329- 
4523 

16-May 4 Art from 
the Driver's Seat — 
Americans & Their 
Cars, Gilcrease 
Museum, Tulsa, (918) 
596-2700 
30- April 15 UCO 


HOCKEY 

BLAZERS 

MAR 7 

WICHITA 

MAR 10 

n WORTH 

OILERS 

FEB 25 

SAN ANTONIO 

MARI 

SAN ANTONIO 

MAR 2 

FT WORTH 

MAR 7 

SAN ANTONIO 

MARS 

OKC 

MAR 12 

WICHITA 

MAR 14 

OKC 

MAR 15 

FT WORTH 



Nowata's strolling turkeys. 


Feting Turkeys 

MARCH 15 

It recalls the childhood storybook im- 
age of a mama duck and her goslings 
waddling each day across town and 
through traffic to swim at the city park. 
Only in the case of Nowata (pop. 3,896), 
the waddlers are a band of wild turkeys 
(t^venty big ones at that). 

Through the years, the turkeys have 
endeared itself to local residents, who in 
good humor now stage a Wild Turkey 
Festival each spring (proceeds fund the 
city's Main Street program). 

The day kicks off with a Chamber of 
Commerce pancake breakfast from 7-10 
a.m., but turkey is the festival’s main- 
stay. Vendors sell everything from 
roasted turkey legs to turkey noodle 
soup. 

Activities range from a turkey trot at 8 
a.m. to a turkey drop in the afternoon 
(participants buy spaces laid out on the 
ground; whoever's space the turkey 
lands on takes home $500). The high 
point of the day, however, may well be 
the turkey call; officially sanctioned by 
the National Wild Turkey Federation, 
the winner automatically qualifies for 
the national contest. (There is even a 
category for youngsters.) 

This year's festival, which will also in- 
clude arts and crafts booths as well as 
sporting goods vendors, will be in down- 
town Nowata, fifteen miles northeast of 
Tulsa. (918)273-0048. — AJD 


Graduating Art Students: Exhibit 1, 
Central Museum of Art, UCO, Edmond, 
(405) 341-2980 


DRAMA 

FEBRUARY 

1-23 The Women, Jewel Box fheatre, OKC, 
(405) 521-1786 

7-March 15 The Glass Menagerie by 
Tennessee Williams, Pollard Theatre, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-2801 
20-22 The Sea Horse, Heller Theatre, Tulsa, 


(918) 746-5065 

20- 23 I Hate Hamlet, Ardmore Little 
Theatre, Ardmore, (405) 223-6387 

21,22 Father of the Bride, Judd Theater, 
O.C., OKC, (405) 425-5540 

2 1 - March 1 Damn Everything but the 
Circus, One North Hudson, OKC, (405) 
232-6060 

21 -23,27-March 1 / Hate Hamlet, Gaslight 
Theatre, Enid, (405) 234-2307 

2 1-23,28, March 1 Noises Off, Poncan 
Theatre, Ponca City, (405) 765-0943, 
(800) 475-4400 

21 -March 1 5 The Prime of Miss Jean 
Brodie, Carpenter Square Theatre, OKC, 
(405) 232-6500 

25-March 9 The Velveteen Rabbit, 

Oklahoma Children's Theatre, City Arts 
Center, OKC, (405) 951-0000 

28-March 8 A DolTs House, Stone Soup 
Theater Co., Sooner Theater, Norman, 
(405) 329-5222 

MARCH 

5- 8 Agnes of God, Cameron University 
Theatre Arts Dept., Lawton, (405) 581- 
2478 

6- 9 The Diary of Anne Frank, OCU, OKC, 

(405) 521-5227 

6-9 Five Women Wearing the Same Dress, 
Mitchell Hall Theatre, UCO, Edmond, 
(405) 341-2980, ext. 3375 

8 Just-So Stories, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-7111 

12- April 6 Forever Plaid, Jewel Box 
Theatre, OKC, (405) 521-1786 

13 Zany Arts Players, Oklahoma 
Children's Theatre, City Arts Center, 
OKC, (405)951-0000 

13- 15 Murder in Green Meadows, Heller 
Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 746-5605 

13- 15 Remembering Me, Bartlesville 
Community Center, Bartlesville, (918) 
335-1739 

14- 29 Playground, One North Hudson, 
OKC, (405) 232-6060 

20 Women of the Oil Patch, Community 
Center, Bartlesville, (918) 661-4356 

21,22 Easter Pageant, Chandler Park, 

Tulsa, (918)591-6053 

27-30,April 3-6 Oleanna, Weitzenhoffer 
Theater, Norman, (405) 325-5321 

27- ApriI 19 The Compleat Works ofWilm 
Shkspr (Abridged), Carpenter Square 
Theatre, OKC, (405) 232-6500 

28- 30,April 3-5, 11-13 Our Town, Lawton 
Community Theater, Lawton, (405) 355- 
1600 

29 Prince of Peace Easter Pageant, Holy 
City of the Wichitas, La^vton, (405) 248- 
4043 


MUSIC & DANCE 

FEBRUARY 
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H HOSPITALITY. 


Smant TfCwc! 


.in work 


...in enjoyment 


...in play 


O'Haver Industrial Park located near Boomer Lake, 

the City's recreational and park area on Stillwater’s north side. 


For more information contact: 

Stillwater Chamber of Commerce and Convention & Visitors Bureau 

P.O. Box 1687, Stillwater, OK 74076 • 1-800-991-6717 • Fax 1-405-372-0765 • www.stillwater.ok.us 








GROVE- A VISITOR'S GUIDE 




Oklahoma’s Grand 
Lake Getaway 






FOR MORE INFORMATION ON THE GROVE AREA 
CONTACT THE GROVE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
104-B W. 3RD ST. GROVE, OK 7A344 (918) 786-9079 


Elegant Florals 
Ciystal 
Bone China 

"Seasons" 
Potpourri i 
Gndlcs 

Antiques 

Keepsakes 

Unique Qift Ideas 1 

S 4 S - 7 SS ^ U 7 i 


Live and 
Play in 

j 



jt secfuded nestkd on the 
shares of grand Lah§* Suites uhth 
finpiacBs^ litfnrfpooi tuhs and a 
tandkdghi hrea^ast uivait gou. 

(918) 786-3636 

Grand Lake O' The Cherokees 
Grove* Oklahoma 


“Not just a bookstore... a destination.” 

Children's books, Cookbooks, Gardening, Special Orders, Crabtree & 
Evelyn, Gourmet Foods, Home Accents, Carden Gift Shop, Plush 
Animals, ModelTVains, Educational & Wooden Tbys and Much More*** 
See our Garden Railroad! 


Mui’phy& Boob Gif., 

Company ^ 

1014 South Main, Gn>ve, OK 74344 (918) 786-6200 



Come Visit Old T>ays Gone 

Featuring: Yankee Candles H Rome Pottery ** 
GraniteWare Jt Floral & Wild Berry Accents 
Large Selection of Unique Primitives x Quality Thraivs 
b\j Goodtoin Weavers & Bab Timberlake « 


6 West 3 rd St., Grove, OK 74344 ( 918 ) 786-8668 


JanaJaes 



K • Orisinal Art 
t • Decorative Art 
f • SouthvN/est Russ 
y • Pottery • Jewetiy 
k • Southwest Furniture 
r ‘Gifts • Accessories 

V 

k 10th and Main • Grove, OK 

^ 800-526-2523 • 918-786-5780 



Stone Point 

Supper Club 


Grand Lake's newest and finest dining experience 
Steaks • Seafood • Continental Cuisine 


11350 north HIGHWAV SO ^ GROVE, OKLAHOMA 
Next to Cherokee Queens at Sailboat Bridge 

(918) 786-6221 



A Restricted Luxury Development 


Pavetl streets • City water, gas, & 18" satellite dish 
Close to Grove amenities and mediail fecilities 
1 8 hole golf course under construction 
P.O Box 6586, Grove, OK 74344 • 800-495-LAKE 



wad Bird SuppUe, & Unique Gifts 


• Feeders * Books 
CD ROM Guides * Musk • Gifts 
Specialiry & Bulk Seed 

^oft "S^tcU 6 

A naim'e for birding, enthusinsis 

Open 10-5, M-Sai *718 Sriudi Main Street 
Grove, OK 74M4 018)787-5550 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


WRESTLING 


OSU 

FEBZ1 

MISSOURI 

FEB 27 

SYRACUSE 

MAR 2 

NEBRASKA 

OU 

FEB 20 

MISSOURI 

FEB 27 

NEBRASKA 

MAR 2 

SYRACUSE 


19- 23 A Chorus 
Liney OSU Theatre 
Department, 
Stillwater^ (405) 
744^9208 

20 Quinh Herod 
Hall Auditorium, 
NWOSU, Alva, 
(405) 327-1700 

20- 22 Cinderella, 
SW Playhouse, 
Clinton, (405) 323- 


4448 

20- 23 Abduction from the Seraglio, 
Mitchell Hall Theatre, UCO, Edmond, 
(405) 341-2980, ext. 5004 

21 Vive La France], Holland Hall, Tulsa, 
(918) 747-7473 

21,22 Philharmonic Pops: Ben E, King, 
Civic Center, OKC, (405) 842-5387 

21- 23 IPs a Grand Night for Singing, 
Lawton Community Theater, Lawton, 
(405) 355-1600 

22 Rabbit Trickster, Kirkpatrick Center 
Theatre, OKC, (405) 478-4132 

22 Viva Flamenco, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 

23 Harmony, Gospel Music, Mt. Pleasant 
Baptist Church, Arcadia, (405) 596- 
2438 

25 Andreas Klein-Classic Pianist, 
Southwest Playhouse 8c Fine Arts 
Center, Clinton, (405) 323-2020 

25 Sutton Music Series: 0*U* Choir, First 
Christian Church, Norman, (405) 325- 
2081 

28 Barbershop Music Parade of Har- 
mony, Simmons Center, Duncan, (405) 
353-0133 


28 Reeltime, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-71 H 


MARCH 

1 Barbershop Music Parade of Harmony, 
McMahon Auditorium, Lawton, (405) 
353-0133 

I The Gourds, Blue Door, OKC, (405) 
521-0739 

1 Philharmonic Classics: Alicia De 
Larrocha, Civic Center, OKC, (405) 
842-5387 

1,6,8 Tfie Pearl fishers, Tulsa Opera, 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 
587-481 1 

2 New Lyric String Quartet, SWOSU, 
Weatherford, (405) 774-3063 

4 NE Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra, 
Center for Performing Arts, NSU, 
Tahlequah, (918) 456-5511, exL 2715 

4 Ponca n Area Chamber Orchestra, 
Poncan Theatre, Ponca City, (405) 765- 
0943, (800) 475-4400 

6 Chris Smither, Blue Door, OKC, (405) 
521-0739 

6 Coffee Classics 11: Mocha Sc Mozart, 
Performing Arts Center for Education, 


Tulsa, (918) 747-7473 
6-8 Spring Sing, Hardeman Auditorium, 
O.C., OKC, (405) 425-5540 
8 Bluegrass Music Show, Community 
Center, Midwest City, (405) 943-4106 

8 Vince, Vance, Sc the Valiants Concert, 
Cherokee Strip Conference Center, 
Enid, (405) 233-3535, ext. 580 

9 Cinderella, Poncan Theatre, Ponca 
City, (405) 765-0943, {800) 475-4400 

10 30th Green Country Jazz Festival, 
NSU, Tahlequah, {918} 456-551 1 

1 1 Hubbard Street Dance Chicago, Civic 
Center, OKC, (405) 848-8637 

11 Saint Louis Brass Quintet, Herod Hall 
Auditorium, NWOSU, Alva, (405) 
327^1700 

13-16 Sesame Street Live, Myriad, OKC, 
(405) 297-3000 

14,15 Bluegrass Jam, Holiday Inn, Elk 
City, (405) 225-4139 
14,15 PopsV: St. Patrick*s Pops, 

Chapman Music Hall, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 747-7473 
15 Big Band Ballroom Dance, Continen- 
tal Tower, Enid, (405) 237-1390 
15 OKC Philharmonic Chamber 
Orchestra, Poncan Theatre, Ponca 
City, (405) 765-0943, (800) 475-4400 

15 Wind Ensemble Spring Concert, 
Montgomery Hall, P*U., Enid, (405) 
548-2329 

16 Fred Garbo 8c the Inflatable Comedy 
Theatre, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918)596-7111 

17-21 Grease!, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-7111 

20.22 Music on Exhibit IV: A CoUabora- 
tive Tapestry, Philbrook Museum of 
Art, Tulsa, (918) 747-7473 

20-23 Spring Dance Festival, Rupel J. 
Jones Theater, O.U., Norman, (405) 
325-5321 

21 Oklahoma Stnfonia: Canadian Brass, 
Brady Theater, Tulsa, (9 \ 8) 488-0396 

21.22 The Music of Andrew Lloyd 
Webber, Civic Center, OKC, (405) 
842-5387 

22 Tom Skinner with Bob Childers, Blue 
Door, OKC, (405) 521-0739 

26-29 The Turn of the Screw, O.U. Opera 
Theater, Holmberg Hall, Norman, 
(405) 325-2081 

28,29 Early Bird Bluegrass Show, 
Agriplex, Hugo, (405) 326-5598 
29 Jimmy LaFave, Blue Door, OKC, 
(405)521-0739 

29 Masterworks VI: The Awakening of 
Spring, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(918) 747-7473 

29 A Niglit in Vienna Concert, 

McMahon Auditorium, Lawton, (405) 
248-2001 

29 St* Petersburg Ballet, High School 
Auditorium, Enid, (405) 237-9646 
3 1- April 3 Civic Center, OKC, 

(405) 297-3000 


BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

ARCADIAN INN BED AND BREAKFAST 
Enjoy pampering and luxury in the setting of 
a Victorian romance novel. Intimate oversize 
whirlpools, canopy beds and much more* 
Edmond/OKC. (800) 299-6347. 

BED 8f BREAKFAST OF TAHLEQUAH 
May your dreams come true in our 1940s 
apartment, 215 Morgan Street, Tahlequah, 
OK, 74464, or enjoy our two bedroom cabin 
on Lake Tenki Her. Gift certificates available. 
Reservations: Dr. Bill or Mary Geasland, 
(918) 456-1309. 

HERITAGE MANOR 
BED Sf BREAKFAST 
Elegant lum-of-the- century accommoda- 
tions in a charming country setting. Aline, 
Okla. (405) 463-2563 or (800) 295-2563. 

THE LAKEHOUSE INN 
Bed and Breakfast resort on Table Rock 
Lake, private entrances and baths. Gourmet 
meals, outstanding hospitality'. Near 
Branson, holiday shows, attractions, outlet 
malls. (800) 739-1440. 

MAYNE HARBERINN 
A gracious colonial mansion set on three 
wooded acres with numerous comforts and 
attentive hosts. Shawnee, Okla. 

(405) 275-4700. 

TOLLESON HOUSE 

Elegant oriental decor. Eutaula, OK 

(800) 432-4656 or (918) 689-2745 evenings. 

CAMPS 

CAMP HOST FOR BELL COW LAKE 
Camp host needed for seasonal work to assist 
in providing safe recreation ser\1ces at Bell 
Cow Lake and Chandler I.ake. For more infor- 
mation, details and benefits, contact Chief of 
Police Mei Roberts or Officer Aaron Keeling, 
(405) 258-1460 OR 1001 Steele Street, Chan- 
dler, OK 74834. 

RESORTS 

MARVAL RESORT 

Family resort on trout stream. RV sites. Log 
cabins with fireplaces. Recreation for whole 
family. Lower Illinois River near Gore, Okla. 
(918)489-2295 

WILLOW SPRINGS RESORT & MARINA 
Lake Texoma houseboat rentals. Boats from 
40-56 ft. Best way to enjoy Texc^ma’s 
secluded coves and island beaches, Et, 1, 

Box 279, Mead, Okla. (405) 924-6240. 


CLASSIFIED RATES 

IX 3X 6X 

S4.00 $3.50 S3.00 

Rates are per word per issue. Abbreviations nnd zip 
codes count as one word. Hyphenated words count 
as twD words. To reserve your classified call 
1 -BOO-777- 1793, or mail your dassified with pay- 
ment to: Cbssificd Department, Oklahoma Today, 
P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City. OK 73152. 
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Baritone Thomas Carey 


A Night of 
Spirituals 

MARCH 23 

America's first original folk music was 
the spiritual, a muskai form bom in the 
slave quarters of the Deep South that 
pleased the ear but also made a poignant 
historical statement. 

Twenty-seven years ago, Thomas 
Carey and his wife, Carol Brice Carey, 
conceived the idea of staging a local fes- 
tival to recognize this African- American 
I art form. Their idea became the Festival 
' of Spir itu a Is i n N D rman , a n d it pre- dates 
' by five years the Norman opera coni- 
I pany (Cimarron Circuit) that they co- 
founded. 

When his wife died unexpectedly in 
1984, Carey could have let the festival 
dwindle away. But somehow it seems 
fitting that it carried on — ^just as spiritu- 
i ais helped so many to do throughout 
history. 

I Today, the festival rotates among 
various large Norman churches (even 
I then it's usually standing room only) 
and draws on a mix of community 
I choirs, local ensembles, O. U. faculty and 
! students, celebrity singers, as well as the 
Cimarron Circuit Opera Company and 
Carey himself. 

The concert, which is free to the pub- 
lic, begins at 7:30 p.m. at the First Chris- 
tian Church, 220 S. Webster, Norman. 
(405) 364-8962. — AJD 


INDIAN EVENTS 

FEBRUARY 

1-28 The Autobiographical Drawings of 
Chief White Bull: Art as a Historical 
Source, Red Earth Indian Center, OKC, 
(405) 427-5228 


20 A Conversation with Mildred 
Cleghorn, Red Earth Indian Center, 
OKC, (405) 427-5228 

22,23 Tulsa Indian Art Festival^ Fair- 
grounds, Tulsa, (918) 583-2253 

MARCH 

1 junior Miss Indian Oklahoma Povwow, 
OKC, (405) 721-3756 

1 Peoria Stomp Dance, Ottawa /Peoria 
Community Center, Miami, (918) 540- 
2535 

8 Honor Dance, Gourd Dance, & 
Intertribal Powwow, Okemah, (918) 
742-8855 

20 A Conversation with Enoch Kelly 
Haney, Red Earth Indian Center, OKC, 
(405)427-5228 

28,29 Contest Povmow 8c Stomp Dance, 
OU Lloyd Noble Center, Norman, (405) 
325-3163 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

MARCH 

7-9 Timed Event Championship of the 
World, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 
282-7433, (800) 595-7433 
14,15 Super Bull ’97, Fairgrounds^ Tulsa, 
(918) 744-1113 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

FEBRUARY 

1 German Feast & Auction, Corn Bible 
Academy, Corn, {405) 343-2262 

7-9 An Affair of the Heart, State Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 632-2652 

8 1 5th Chocolate Festival, O.U., Norman, 
(405) 329-4523 

21,22 WinterTales Stor)'telling Festival, 
Stage Center, OKC, (405) 270-4848 

21-23 Indoor Fun Fair, Myriad, OKC, 
(918)745-2266 

26-March 2 American College Theatre 
Festival: Region VI, Rupel J. Jones 
Theater, O.U., Norman, (405) 325-5321 

28-March 2 Children’s Medical Center 
Arts & Crafts Festival, Fairgrounds^ 
Tulsa, (918)494-7985 

MARCH 

1,2 Holland Hall Book 8c Art Fair, Holland 
Hall, Tulsa, (918)481-1111 

15 5th Wild Turkey Festival, Nowata’s 
Historic Main Street, Nowata, (918) 
273-0048 

15-17 Wearin’ of the Green Irish Festival, 
River West Festival Park, Tulsa, (918) 
596-2008 

20-23 Spring Dance Festival, Modern 
Repertory Dance Theatre, Rupel L Jones 
Theater, O.U., Norman, (405) 325-5321 


21,22 Scottish Heritage Festival, Joe B. 
Barnes Reg’ I Park, Midwest City, (405) 
728-7542 

23 Festival of Spirituals, First Christian 
Church, Norman, (405) 364-8962 
29 Creative Craft Festival, Fairgrounds, 
Norman, (405) 360-4721 
29,30 Westlake Kite Festival, Westlake 
Recreation, Lahoma, (405) 796-2359 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

FEBRUARY 

1 -March 16 Bonsai Exhibit, Myriad 
Botanical Gardens, OKC, (405) 297- 
3903 

12,15,19,26 Bald Eagle & Wintering 
Waterfowl Program, Texoma State 
Park, (405) 564-2311, ext. 170 
20 Shannon Lucid Day, State Capitol, 
Omniplex, & Bethany, (405) 424-0066 
20-22 Oklahoma State Fiddlers Conven- 
tion, Western Hills Guest Ranch, 
Wagoner, 

(405)789-3850 

20- 23 Akdar 
Shrine Circus, 

Fairgrounds, 

Tulsa, (918) 

583-1929 

21- 23 Friendsof 
the Library 
Book Sale, 

State Fair- 
grounds, OKC, 

(405) 231-8653 

22 Arthritis 
Foundation’s 
Mini Grand 
Prix, Convention Center, Tulsa, (918) 
743-4526 

23 Mime Joe Long, Picnic Square, Penn 
Square Mall, OKC, (405) 842-4424 

28 Black Heritage 8c Fashion Show, UCO, 
Edmond, (405) 427-1579 
28 Chili Cookoff, Czech Hall, Yukon, 
(405) 354-3567 

2 8- March 2 Watonga Trout Derby, 
Roman Nose State Park, (405) 623-5452 

MARCH 

1 Reflect ions,,. A Centennial Celebration 
8c Dinner Auction, Hillcrest Country 
Club, Bartlesville, (918) 336-4346 
I World Championship Hog Calling 
Contest, Weatherford, (405) 772-0310 

1,2 African Violets Show 8t Sale, Tulsa 
Garden Center, Tulsa, (918) 746-5125 

1,2 Invention Convention, Leonardo’s 
Discovery Warehouse, Enid, (405) 237- 
4202 

7 - 9 G reater T ul sa An tique S how. 
Fairgrounds, Tulsa, (918) 682-7420 
7-9 Green Country Trout Derby, MarVal 
Family Camping Resort, Gore, (918) 


BASKETBALL 


osu 

FEB 19 TEXAS A&M 

MAfl 1 IOWA ST 

OU 

FEB 22 OSU 

FEB 24 KANSAS 

CAVALRY 

MAR 3 GRAND RAPJDS 

MAR 19 GRAND RAPIDS 

MAR 21 LACROSSE 
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Eagle Creek 

Guest Cottages 


Scdudcd cottages ncsded 
on the southern slope of 
Kiamichi Mountain. The 
perfect choice for honey- 
mooners and romantic get- 
aways. Cottages equipped 
v\ith kitchen, king-size bed, 
TV, VCR, and charcoal grUl. 

Eagle Creek 
Guest Cottages 

HC1 5, sox 250 
SMITHVILLE, OK 74957 
(40S) 244-7S97 


KIAMICHI 

COUNTRY 

CABINS 

Beautiful \o^ 

and cedar cabins, fireplaces, 
decks, tcmilly equipped 
kitchens, ciihL- TV'. 

(405) 494^6152 



Cabins mtd Adorn mo^iitiiVis 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON SOUTHEASTERN 
OKLAHOMA. WRITE KIAMICHI COUNTRY, INC., 
DEPT. 10, BOX 638, WILBURTON, OK 74578, 
OR CALL (800) 722-8180 OR (918) 465-2367. 


IpAMlCHr V 

cnuNTi^y 


On the hank^i of Glm^er ^ t^iwte witdernee^^ ^itUing. 


Rustic bui jTKxlcrn cabins • All decks overlook Glover River 
Fully equipped kitchens and linens * Sleeps fi * Privacy 
Jobn-boat or citnoe furnished • Gnotl bunting and lisbing 


Trec;Top Mew Cabins ^Battiest, OK 74ri2 • (405) 241-5599 



FUDGE FACTORY, 
AND EMPORIUM 

* havB flmplaces. grtlls, TV, 
tultv BquippBd Kltdinns, fish pejnd 

* Located ID ml]es nortiii ot Broken 
Bow on Hwy. 259 at entrance to 
Cedar Creek GoH Course 

Write or caii for reservations: 
Star Route, Box 38 
Broken Bow, OK 74728 

(408) 4*44476 


SLEEPY 

HOLLOW 

CAFE & CABINS 

* MUI tTI.V OR WKKKI.V 

* AEL NEW CAHINh 

* tmt>i p RATES Avv\ii aria: 

LihMUi'd y Ninth eij' 

Hruhfn Jhait' oti Hut. 25 *) 

{I fl mrh' Jjjhf NiKid) 

i\i\ Box M ^ 

Brnkfn Bi>u, OK 7472R 
(405) 4'H-«O20 

Lake Pine 
Retreat 

Cabins ■ RV Sites 
Equestrian Camping 
Swimming Pool • laundry 
Groceries • Gas • Gifts 

Open All Year 

Rt 4, Box 36 
Broken Bow, OK 74728 
(405) 494-6464 


Beavers 

Bend 

Resort 

Park 

Cabins * Trout Fishing 
Canoeing • Restaurant 
Forest Heritage Center 
Nature Center 
Call for oabin reservations: 
{800} 854^8240/(4051 484-830a 





140«)494.«IB.^ 



CecIar CreeU 

RESORT 

" Fully Equipped Cabins 
(Stone Flre^es. Decks, Porches. TV| 

' Quartz Hlktryg Trails 
- Group Lodge 
^ Stodted Ponds 
» Near 18 hole JXIA Golf Course 
and Trout River 
’ Fly Fishing Headquarters 

Managed by 

HOCHATOWN lUNDlDN RESORTS 
Broken Bow, OK 
(SOOl 550-6521 

mSl 494-6S21 ' 1405} 494-6790 










C A L E N D A R 
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7“9 Ultimate Hunting & Fishing Show^ 
Fairgrounds, Tulsa> (918) 747-5099 
8 Omnisports, Omniplex, OKC, (405) 424- 
5545 

13- 16 Home & Garden Show, Fairgrounds, 
Tulsa, (918) 744-^1113 

14 Monthly Poetry Reading, Between the 
Bread, OKC, (405) 232-6060 

14- 16 Spring Craft Show by Loris, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 943-3800 

15 Family Kite Flite Day, Spiro Mounds 
Archaeological Park, Spiro, (918) 962- 
2062 

15,16 Bonsai Show & Sale, Tulsa Garden 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 746-5125 

15, 16 Hamfest, Convention Center, Tulsa, 
(918) 596-7177 

15,16 Oil Capital Cat Club Cat Show, 
Convention Center, Tulsa, (918) 292- 
5301 

20-22 Horseless Carriage Swap Meet, 
Fairgrounds, Chickasha, (405) 224-2049 
22 Easter Egg Hunt, SanteFe Park, 
Waynoka, (405) 824-1471 
22 Kid's Trout Derby, N.E* Lions Park, 
Norman, (405) 366-5472 

22 Spring Craft Show, Fair Building, 
Cherokee, (405) 596-3053 

22,23 Home 8f Garden Expo, Wonder 
World Building, Clinton, (405) 323-2222 

22,23 Nat'l Field Archery Indoor Tourna- 
ment, Convention Center, Tulsa, (316) 
792-2221 

23 Community Homemakers Easter Egg 
Hunt, Seiling, (405) 922-6160 

25 Poetry Reading, Bollinger's Books, 

OKC (405) 232-6060 
29 25th Easter Egg Hunt, Andrews Park, 
Norman, (405) 366-5472 
29 Citywide Easter Egg Hunt, City Park, 
Aitus, (405) 482-0223 
29 Community Easter Egg Hunt, Fairview, 
(405) 227-2527 

29 Easter Egg Hum, City Park, Cherokee, 
(405) 596-3053 

29 Easter Egg Hunt, City Park, Damon, 
(405) 596-3053 

29 Easter Egg Hunt, Cit>^ Park/ Football 
Field, Okeene, (405) 822-3005 
29 Easter Egg Hunt, Courthouse Lawn, 
Perry, (405) 336-4684 
29 Easter Egg Hunt, Leonardo's Discovery 
Warehouse, Enid, (405) 237-4202 
29 Easter Egg Hunt, Pawnee Memorial 
Stadium, Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 
29 Easter Egg Hum, Redbud Park, Marlow, 
(405) 658-2212 

29 Easter on the Prairie, SH-92 & 
Vandament Avenue, Yukon, (405) 354- 
3567 

30 Easter Sunrise Service, Pawnee Bill’s, 
Pawnee, (918) 762-2513 


RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

FEBRUARY 
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22 Vintage Dirt Track Racers Association 
Reg'l Championship, Expo Center, 
Purcell, (918) 836-6999 

MARCH 

22 0*U, Fine Arts Classic Run, Owen 
Stadium, Norman, (405) 325-1086 

22,23 Western Okie Spokie Mountain Bike 
Classic, Lake Elk City, Elk City, (405) 
225-2453 

29 Warriors Children's Run, Fairgrounds/ 
Foothali Stadium, Pawnee, (918) 762- 
2493 

LIVING HISTORY 

FEBRUARY 

22,23 Battle of Middle Boggy Reenact- 
ment: Tea 8t Fashion Show, Military 
Bali, Union 8c Confederate Camps, 8c 
Two Battles, near Atoka, (405) 889-2410 

22,23 Bitter Creek Frontier Da^e Reenact- 
ment, Roman Nose Resort Park, 
Watonga, (405) 623-7281 
27-March 2 1830s Rendezvous, Fort 
Towson Military^ Park, Fort Towson, 
(405) 873-2634 

MARCH 

7-9 Indian City Rendezvous, Indian City 
USA, Anadarko, (405) 247-6651 
8 Dixie Guard Military Reenactment 
(CSA), Fort Washita Historic Site, Fort 
Washita, (405) 924-6502 
15 10th Kansas Military" Reenactment 
(USA), Fort Washita Historic Site, Fort 
Washita, (405) 924-6502 
22 Living History of the 1880s, Chisholm 
Trail Muscum/Governor Seay Mansion, 
Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 
22,23,29,30 SW Reg'l Rendezvous, 
Fountainhead State Park Stables, 
Checotah, (918) 689-9739 


LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

FEBRUARY 

1-April 13 *TaiI of a Lifetime: Comet 
Hale-Bopp,” Kirkpatrick Planetarium, 
Omniplex, OKC, (405) 424-5545. 

22 )ohny Burgess: “What a Kachina Doll 
Is,'' Chisholm Trail Museum/Governor 
Seay Mansion, Kingfisher, (405) 375- 
5176 

27 Guy Logsdon: “Woody Guthrie & the 
American Folk Song Movement, ! 930- 
I960,” Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, 
(918) 748-5314 

27, March 7 “America Seen: People 8c 
Place/’ Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, 
(918) 748-5316 

28 Dn lane Goodall: Keynote Address, 
2nd Environmental Education Expo, 

Oklahoma Today 


Union High School, Tulsa, (405) 521- 
6797 

28 Louis Owens, OK Lecture in the 
Humanities, Stage Center, OKC, (405) 
235-0280 

MARCH 

J Buckskin Makin\ Pawnee Bill's, Pawnee, 
(918) 762-2513 

2,9 Muzzle Loading Rifle Workshop, 

Davis Arms 8: Historical Museum, 
Claremore, (918) 341-5707 

8 Michael Vance: “Discussion of American 
Comics," Rudisill North Reg'l Library, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-7977 

10-14 Log Structure Workshop, Fort 
Gibson Historic Site, Fort Gibson, (918) 
478-4088 

13 Richard Townsend: “Greeks, Saints 8^ 
Peasant Girls: Paintings in 19th Century 
France," Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918) 748-5316 

15 Tatting Workshop, Chisholm Trail 
Museum/Governor Seay Mansion, 
Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 

16 “Choctaw History,” Five Civilized 
Tribes Museum, Muskogee, (918) 683- 
1701 

16 Walter Persegatl, former secretary- 
general of the Vatican museums in 
Rome: “Michelangelo Rediscovered: 
The Cleaning of Michelangelo’s 
Frescoes in the Sistine Chapel,” 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
748-5316 

20,27,ApriI 3 “Antiques 8? Collectibles,” 
Oklahoma Territorial Museum, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-1889 

22 Eggs- All- Ways, Philbrook Museum of 
Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5374 

22 Scented Container Candle Making, 
Overstreet- Kerr Historical Farm, Keota, 
(918) 966-3396 

22 Warp Your Loom Weaving Workshop, 
City Arts Center, OKC, (405) 951 -0000 

29,30 Bonsai Seminar, Tuba Garden 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 746-5125 


Dates and times can change without 
notice; please confirm before attending any 
even t. The ca Jen da r is a free se ndce 
published on a space- available basis. To be 
consideredy please mail a concise notice of 
the event (a separate page for each event) 
that includes datCy limey placey addressy and 
both a contact telephone nmnher and one 
that can he published. Notices must arrive 
at Oklahoma Today three calendar months 
prior to publication (ie. June-July events are 
due March 1 ). Send to: Entertainment 
Calendar t Oklahoma Today, P.O* Box 
53384y Oklahoma at}^ OK 73152 or fax: 
(405) 522-4588. Questions? Call (405) 521- 
2496; we cannot, however, take listings over 
the telephone. 



Oklahomans are a part of a major 
wave in recycling. And Weyerhaeuser 
is leading the way. 

For more than two decades, 
Weyerhaeuser Recycling has been 
building one of the nation’s most 
innovative wastepaper collection and 
processing systems. 


Across the country, Weyerhaeuser 
is converting your wastepaper into 
products we all need and use, like 
the corrugated cartons at your 
local grocery store or your 
next birthday card. 

And right here in Oklahoma 
our paper mills recover 
tons and tons of office 
wastep>aper through our 
We-cycle Office 



Wastepaper program — WOW! 

Plus, Weyerhaeuser recovers almost 
65 percent of 
Oklahoma's old 
corrugated contairv 
ers for recycling. 
Which, we’re happy to 
say, makes Oklahoma 
the leading user of 
recycled products. 

So — way to go, Oklahoma! You’re 
helping to ensure there will be qualit/ 
paper products and a well-utilized 
forest resource for now and for 
generations to follow. 




Weyerhaeuser 


Caring for the forest and all it provides. 



Pure 

Oklahoma 



w stood there and gazed at the misty wooded hills rising 
silently above the water. Listened to the steady murmur of the 
stream spilling over worn rocks. Felt the cool, clean morning air. 

The moment was pure Oklahoma. 

And nearby was a marvel even more true to Oklahoma. An 
underground pipeline for Oklahoma Natural Gas. Unseen and 
unheard as the water gently rippled to the river’s edge, nature’s 
perfect energy source was being delivered to more than 700,000 
Oklahoma households. 

Only natural gas combines energy efficiency, low cost and 
environmental friendliness in one fuel. Somehow, it’s only fitting 
that a fuel so kind to the earth should come from the earth. And 
it’s our good fortune that this abundant fuel is destined to play 
a key role in the future growth of our state’s economy. 

Like the lakes, like the prairie, like the mountains, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas is pure Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma 

Natural 

Gas 


UJL RICIHTS HiHiWES 


